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this study coapares the aanner in which eaployaont 
relations probl««s are resolved at institutions with collective 
bargaining contracts and those trithoat such contracts. It also 
describes how collectively bargained agreeients in general have 
resulted in the developaent of acre foraa?.. conf lict-tesolution 
am^hanlsas in all sectors of higher education. In analysis and 
descriptive suaaary of grievance procedures at contract and 
noncontratt institutions Is provided. 'It Is concluded that the 
reliance on foraal authority is greater and, grievance procedures aore 
fleguent in collective bargaining situations than in nonbargaining 
aitua-b-ions; however the trend l*' for the broader rules of public 
labor relations to aove through all sectors of the higher educstion 
coaaunity. The need is underscored for continuing study of different 
approaches, to aanaging eaployaent relations conflicts. Both 
contracting and noncontracting institutions arelirged to keep 
thc^ough records of all bargaining efforts so that longitudinal 



-Studies can be perforaed to provide a basis for a coapletely 
syate^tic analyfei^ that is not possible at the present tlae. 
(Author) 
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Thit puhtifmtnon tisu prtpmvihi pursuMni u> « ttmtn^t with ih^ SMion^l tnii{tntt 
0/ Eiuttiiim, V S, fVj^iirlm#fit Htt^Uh, i^due^tion find ll'WMrv. Cmtf^itim 
undfft^inf^ imh Pf%yffti» und^tt gin^mm^ni $Pimionhip €nt\>uft$«d to 0Vptt»$ 
fft€h thwir ludgment in pn^ftmi^a^l Mnd tfthnic^l J?wUi?ri. IVior lo ^M^Ni^Hon, 
tkt mMn%i$tfiPI fcw mhntti^d lo the Am^trictn StsftKiMton fdf Higher Rdu€Hii<m 
for €fitk*l fiti$w «H«f dtterminMim of protesiimeil a^mptsentt. This publkttipn 
hMs met tmh $t4n4Mrd$. IfointJ 0f t^W or opiniont do not^ himm^r, n€t$smHh 
rtprtmnt 0/r*cl«/ or ^pinumi of either the American dUi>tiMion for Higher 
MdutMion cr the N4ti<tn*t Imiitute of BHu^ti0n 
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imcu niiU ihme wtthoiit \mh conirailn It dfHiltiei how u^Wtii 
ivdv baiK^Jnrtl agk^mcntu m gf^rml hiivt muUetl in ihr ilev«'lo|^ 
nient of moir fmnrtnl lanllUi if^sHiUitfou 1111*4 m *iU mum of 

Kigltrr filiK*ikw» Aii^ awaM* *»ntl tieuiipuvr lummntY o( gnrvmHr 
I^rtxediim 41 umuiiu amd noiuontiiUi inMUuUoni h p%mh\ti\ It 1% 
cociiKidfii thM ihr'trUifciur 00 (onn^l «uihoiHv h girater ^lUl 
grirviiiicr pfiKtHliiit*^ nmt firqiieiu in coUfcHv^ bafg^lniog %itm^ 
Mom tlmn in oonhnigAining tiiuiitUMu; howfvfr .thr trrnd i% ior tht* 
bfiMider totm of piibUi Ubi>r rrXnuons to txtovt ihr<nigh ^tt srcioi^ of 
thr highri rftuintion coijimunitv The nrril %% mAttsHMtii lor <x>n 
linuing itiulv of lUtfc'rail upprontht^ to managing mployinrnt trip* 
lion* ioniUun, lU>ih contr4ciing mt\^ nontonimung inBHiuiilon^ an- 
wigtHl to kcNfii thoiough moitlis of ^11 tMiguining f fforis m> ihiit longi 
Uitlinaif «incli<Hi tan In* |>nfonn<Mt to fmwjdr a htik%i% foi ;i iompli^tflv 
n<kirfiuit< ;iniihM« that w>f iHH^il>lf vit thr piVM^nt time. The 
aiMthor, !>4vul VV i% m mis\i\ui pn^kv^or oi i'ihUMion M the 

lUiivmH> of Viirgioiii M ilhAtUMitsviMtr 

* Pfter P. MMirheiid,i>ire<:tor^ 

KRIU/Htghri EihuiiUon 
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oC HWS with ihe/iupiKiri of a gr»mt from iht ^'.aiortail loMiuat* of 
Kducalion The Wi*^*^ fhe projeci f»Hpior*iit«r>. and iu goaih 
tMi^ntiatly de^aiptive Wlule hyp(>ihe^*v are fmnued^ «hey are not, 
m ih^? usual Jafliion, "tinted " 

It wJW auofitikhing to m x\m d*iu on grifvan<e prm^fwmg m higher 
t^dtiuition w %pAX^/^ and unrt?h<iible ^% we found a to J)e How 
mr, the m^ently published work of Peach and Liverna^jh.* reporting 
on ;t field fiody of grievance proceiv^ng in the Me<?l industry, serves 
a reminder that the biik technique of grievan«e processing i^ 
rnponsible for the ipairsiiy of data Grievance pro<edure i* normally 
a low level, intortntti, smd anonymous process of mutual accomipoda 
lion. Its place in the array of conflict rnttiganiig lechnkifues an or 
gani/ation might employ is prediely tliai; of reaching settlements off 
fhe record and out of the limelight Accordingly, records of initial 
grievance pursuit are virtually impossible to compile across a broad 
sample of institu|ions. We have chosen from among reports we s<i^ 
ttcited according to our own best judgment of their reliability^ ^md 
the reader is urged to accept our raulis a-^ tentative and perhaps 
tbought*provoking» but not as definitive. 

/ Fenistent labor and dogged pursuit* of 'Vlosure" tluring various 
phases of this study have been the invaluable contributions of Gene 
Hobson and Thomas De Priest, both gi|iduate students at the Ifnivei*^ 
sity of Virginia whose work centered on this study for the better part 
of a year. Special notice is due the work of Ronald P. Satryb, whose 
thorough analysis of grievance processing under the SUNV contrac^ 
was both illuminating and iniighifut In that stit iy lay both data fc 
the present effort and certain building blocks in the conceptual 
foundation we have employed. While our debt to these peopkf is 
great, we of course do not in the process of acknowledgement ihif^ 
any of the burdens of responsibility for the shortcomings of ^1^%% re 
port to their shoulders. 

David Leslie 



ifcacli, David and ^E* Robert Uvemash, Crittmmt MiMon rnnd^ hesotuHom 
A Siudy in BfuU Ste^L Botlon: Divsliiofr of Resrarch, Crwiualc Scjhool of Bttsi 
Admlnitfnitiofi, HarvanI l/nimsity, 1974* 
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manage*! m im> gfMM? * of colhgf > mul unmtmm (ly iSkk^ 

ami (2) t Wise op< rating in a iiiofe rradaiotMi mode of faiuUy em 
liiovm<?m uliiums The uv« vks of imoumons are riiauh^<i fiefti 
ii<r«f dmumf/iK :i%M!mhUil Mil a sttn^s <>{ vx'in^tima.' m i'Mk group 
iinderukcn C#riev.inre an<Himdir prtxedurf^ ari' atuiHml 
The prininnl findmgv of die %mh tan Jk» Inittl as lollmn 
CI) Proredurin m tontt^<r^i 4 roeanv io (n!ar<e ^rid adminnu ? 
ifK coltefti^vc? hargamimg agrn^meut Pjo<^dum idit mmcontr*in m 

(2) CMkiM^b bargained umitMis mmxlim? tif^lm fof ihe UM' 
gaining agent m the ]f>fcH:wing ot g/i^*y^nuH * A third pm% s 
mt%i% 4ff kidded to I he m>|« of iv^ot % in a given i^w 

€ii«^vamf^pro<editr^> and due punev^ tmdum%mh dtfh i in 
^tnitaue, ^mh, md m\m Khev are mmvkil to handle 

(4) Omuact ^Hmtdnie^ intimnue arhurauofi (he tmd %tq) in 
gnevam^ r<^vohnion 

<5) Noorontraa prwe.dure^ nm4\>; me>re yxer ipf%irw than do pro 
redum in neg>')iiaiifcd agreemenb 

(Ci) Different «nion% ^ipproarh griev^nr e reMj>luuon in ddferent Vr*ns. 
md iMl in^titwiion^l conduion^ play a smn^lumt role m deKunsn 
ing the arbiUation mcdiods med 

(7) L^e of formal prwedure^ for resolving confha \^ higher at m 
ifuutions that have negotiated rontra<K in force > 

(8) Arbiuauon of ia< idty griev,^nte$ ]m o<cmml only rarelv It has 
been far" niore heipient. though, in the bargainang s<»cior than m the 
nonbargaining H^ctor^ more frequent in tfie public 'knot than m the 
private sector, and more frequenit at midtkampus institutions 

(9) Institutions m tite nonbargainsng sector that have adopted pro^ 
cedufei M>nilar to tlio^e*found in the kugaining sector tend to be 
larger, more frequently under pubhc coniroK more frequently lo 
catcd in the northeastern states, and more frequently offer the 
baccalaureate or d<Ktorate as ihe|r highest d^ree. 

(10) State legishnton is increasingly structuring the mariagement of 
conflict between faculty and their emph^ying institutions 

1 
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4% aiU^yUtm ol tlw\4* tm^ mmh^ ^d/^^nlu wUiuim pime<'<lr The 
hMiMtng iu\m^ mwmnl mth ^wtuV iUrm hum th(* .Kindmg^ ami 

<*iiige of ionllkt m nlvma imuumim^ Mwamm* means mmi 
l^f fiileivaiHt m%d nmnmiwil m m-mntmml mnqxuliiy 

m II farm *! ihspim ir^i^lnimn mnhMU^ms Mlopmh tehimr 
slmiUl !h* pliuy\ m mlmnud adiu^mRnt wfu tnH possible 

• iW^jgning .1 fonnal prmeiiuH^ jri(|uiu*^ aianuon 10 the pJac<* oi 
im t re view, itse nimite ol swp^ m\xnml m Ute api^-ah ladder and 
ilu* nimni' i«i»levrf ^dmmiMtmn^* nnolummi The goals the 
larger ptmi*^% m al m ditm ^kusmm on ihe^ quasitoin e^^enUallv 
tht? '^^ruaiire >houf<if pr(iivr<U> both inompt ^nd iqtmable rdief 

• The H-ptrau^ lio^iU ot giievjme proffdme*^ uftd due pjocess 
mccfumi^ms sfionlf} ^^uide tht* deve!opmt*ni of sc^paTx^e nKe<haia<m^ to 
h indie ihe difleroig tefjuirments of ihcsi* pimvdxrm 

. # The place oi l>;irgaintng%gent< rights ui^ lonJJui siittation^ mmt 
hi' fon^der^Hi \hM negouatcd nnuians prtWide foi Mmie rok for 
th<* agt^nii. and chu> irnuodtife a thud pMy to 
flow that miWM might Imt f>e iittommoda 
for divtmion during mgoUMtom. 

• Arbitration ran be mtUided in gtU'vmi^ proitdnie^ t^tihoiu 
j^^xmg an nnu*aM)n^^bie threat t© in^titutumal atttonomv CireM 
flrcum^crjpUon of the arburator^ powers <nid mfornial comprori^m^ 
.u the early stages ot conHut rr^ohnion urn maintain th^ hmtml 
control iradiuoniiUv ^1<*f#^nded in a<ad<?rnk «oinmunitte 

FmaHy, two basic ihnnx% for future research are poi«d^ ptfiful 
analysiH of due ptixtss of grtevance resolution n due Tim analysis 
shotild mphasixe the operation of informal stage^i of adjustment, the 
issue p^ittern that ocritpie^ the procedure, the rote of 'Umomp arbi* 
tr^tor?/. and courts, and the efficieru y of the process in reaching con- 
clasive reKiluticns* The '^tond research direction emphastws stratcgyf 
longitudmal ^tudy shoidd l>egin m the earh j^iages of collective bar- 
gainin,-* relationships so that trends and new developtnents will be 
clearer We e^peciaUy urge indivKhial instittttions to keep and main- 
tain valid and thorough reumK to make subsequent analyst possible 
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the uuht^^^tnfnt protevs 
mi shoiihl Ik? a matter 



introduction 



The gb^I fif tlm miKh ^^u^ m t%mm\r xht mnmt m ^-tMrnm ' 

ift Awieman higher * 

CottetUve hsiu^mmg ttpu^nn ■^.^'-m^^ md mtl^f^t^d way for 
hmky inA imuimmm aj lughei mimmm to icach agn^^tiient ^\mm 

And by Septamtm l^m. ^^1 smi^y>^ pkm^ lnr%dnm^ rights to m 
Umi M>tm hcu\n m limt imUk tmuxmmm of tnghcr edMtau<;ii. In 
bridt ca^— ilir nnm^m tA agmaicnH m force mA the av^il^tliility * 
or ibe righi m Uirg^iiii«-4^olh t uvc^ bifgaming ha^^'mack MfMs^ html' 
way dtirinji «he jmi ten *^(*.iiri» ^mJ ^hom e\erv ^<gti of tonimamg 

icripuve effof i to tm<li?r^i;incl[ Mjme of she rhjingt^ *ind dev<?!opi»f fiti^ 
thai mighi actomisanv thn nenv mt^ie of ,iniKiemi< mpjovm^ru re 

Spedtkalh. autnaoti y^m imxmd on iiw pton^mm xtt colleciive h 
h;ijrgatnmg Aptmmm for ihe im^snagemtnt ronflii-t .bew^n m 
dividual facuU> and cheJr emptoving inMiUHion Thh approach wit^. . 
pttmimi upon i\w ^^simpmn ilm the \m m whi^ft a iiocml %^^ttm 
moli?e* Cor »^i1n^3g<^) Inmml KonlXki% h x k^i dmmm m in 
!^UbiUty md produc ilvit\ Academic employ nu n? rd^niom Mie Jbng 
httn A niaiter of mwm iootcrn to collfge^ »«td um^mMU^. m wSeW 
as to tht ^nmkmit profn^ion at Lirge Th^ eme>jg<me ol the 
Amman AwKi^tion of rnivwitV Pmfe^^r^ (l^AI'Fji in f9l\ and 
its <ontjnuou!<. <frort?t to define mul iMmxl hinh% rights h repre 
jientative of ib^ <«ntern (Mnh ^me of the mo^t <*^ptoive campuv 
i$*ue^ of iiu' p^^i tin >e4t<k h^v^ tcMjlved around probhntn of aa^ 
da^ic ft<^tdf>m, ti^nure. md Miul jmmnnrt VifM(io«% The mmi 
ncnt problems of reu^nihrn^mi iMtng m.^m imtitution*^ m^fke it 
cmuin that <onf11<t ov<*r persaond mm mVi onh trutmiiv in the 
coming >e;ir^. 

Thm, the ratbn^k twhm^ fhn ^tudy m^phmim iht- rol^ coJ 
lective bargaining rnigtit phy kt a poiehlnilly^ dhWm area Maminge- 
ment of cnofUct in emplom^/t telmom i* mmpl m cttidal to 
the ^ontinnttfl Malftliiv and interna! int*!gfiti» of the MMkmk proc«^« 

Spetifk qiie^tion* lor mdy mnt dmn^d from e?^|)ectation*i 
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Revitw of Ikolatod Slrtll«t 



nitqihm ^md ia Klmm^ m rotnge i»f in|H>tli€^^*c©mtfning the km- 

muh tMrg&ii^.\*ah §l*«r jp^f^r^sMw f hty, rsmfli>i toh endemic m 

hit 0i ^.id 'iSfMfori^ iU ^M^iU tim%0t tmnUx in /.oi«|K!duon 
lor '^w^m tt^t^^p^ mi\ m^t'^ng^tk tim the dvntimio of the* 

Wfeicfi jr 't{^t'^ \-i4im. ^^m: wptt^ntMht^ <hcw m% out in 

Inmitmy^m mtp'tmrn iluv pomt The qite^^liw i^iMil n ^tit^afer 

m Jw4k4owi tM meam iot dr^^iJing milt ihe conflkts 
thm rfa m^. ^It n-^^^m^mrjit ihr Umr pm'tiie^ former 1% mn^ 

<ipim%. hm'tixe tmpotmmp ^i^nmiVnt H^^h ton h imvimlv pr5>' 
p*wkm*5 mtb€ abilin ptjtm*'^ m wttMtm m the km tAm^. Thm. 



<*xmini^ je:^Uu(^^ it Ownon^.a^ Dahl fak<*»i great 

paim m dm\miwAie. ts Innh anth mi\ mi *t glnirantee oT anythmg 
mote t\t^ it mi Ad^iHtmem THws onK w!u»n a ^v\%tem b ton- 
w«€tcd iluit ' emo«riige(n| t*t^i^lsltlt^r»^ n<i*or!4t!«n the cvplorauon 
of And ihe m*iw\\ Un imuu^Uv toiefnuii sohnionv"' is 

%<itm the kvw ami in>.tiiunnn^ of f5t>vernni('«i .is a sy^^icm 
Ik?iic4Wy,*t1ie fuiKiion of a tonHnt-nianagtnncm system i> to prevmi 
the 4tTiimuJ4(ion oC ifa^ions. to rt^vjhe ?*pe4ifu tonflkts at the point 
oi optn nxmih'^uuun.^md to <hiiin of! the intw^t of temporarth 
imolvtfU inttivitluah m imt\m umlhu (K<*n \9f>ii Lipsci I960) 

How •mv gi^i'n tnc<hani%m oi>cr,iUMo atcomplish these go:ils iS. 
nututallv, 4 matitn o{*4be titUure of the pattkulut social s\*iiewK 
Profi*<Uiuil methmK st^i^m to dtmnnate in nctular WcMem dmoir»i(cies» 
while mim mnhoit^ ptev^iil in inntc ttadunmal K^istcrn culture^* md 
Mill diikmn ;ipptoathe% <h^iMtteri/<* tribal or jrtmtuiye MKktfe, 
Prutti {l^TIi }u\ ^uggt/st<fd a t^Heft^l raxouonw of approaches com* 
pcnM of iKO niajo! bargaioiifg and norm following. He sub- 

divide* norm folhnvuig mto ihiee Itnds ol notnn that govern the 
adjustment proce^**^. ^ 

'mniimi''$iHr{i!fk f*gkh ^hkh ^^afv th^- appiojuatc iohuion for ibf tvpc 
»M i»9tif« in ir^jKifii i^fes^ Ha whvdt thu diipute \$ iiulm on the , 

ha*** 0t mmic mmvmskiion of tfnf n<iiioiu/4 jfitiifnim or recipitwt>i mii 
mulmi mp^umtneut m nnhich each pirtv wa^e* conmMOns to the 
lemient thMt thte oilm <>axtv dtrmotiitiAttcs »ri ncttl if*r>r th<»*c coiK<r«*o»» 
(mm |> iM'F$5| 

Bargi^tning, un!ev> regulated av kbor-managment relations are, tends 
to involve the w of power, ahhotigh it can iMrobabh Ik? hiKce?^?»IuHy 
ciasMfied aiR at mutual adjustment mechanism that falls iltort of overt 
roerdon Norm' following will often involve the interventton of a 
third party charged by society with die prote< tion and equitable ap- 
plication oC televanl nonni>* So rfie <oxni\ and \m formal instittttions* 
%mh m fact-finders, mediators, antl arbitrators, Iwrcome important 
agents m ^y^item^ that ure mature enough to l»ave dej)^ndable norra$ 
for ionflkting parties to follow. 

A% ftimlamentat conflkt tondUions m highei education, stich a$ 
the current econonnx and recent politual crises, increase in scope and 
importance, the integtity and performance of the sy^stetn'^ means for 
ti^ndling the coinflki l)ecome proportionally more crucial to the sur« 
vival of the 1^nit^t\ it^it Ihm, *hde a crisis situation in higho^ 
education may focu> 43ttentj[on on pioblenu of economic support or 



pmidcniial search, maintenance of the imtitution*^ system for allocat- 
ing value and adjusting grievance^ is uho ot major significance in 
enuiring long-ttnn utabiUtv. l^nder^iastding how colleger and uni- 
ver^itle^ manage their most salient trmflitiH is therefore important in 
the present coniexi for obvious reasons. 

One factor that makes thi^j under*%tanding more imperatiYe is the 
increaving trend to impose nornvs on the conflict resolution process. 
When internal s%srem>j fail to adjust inequities and grievances, com- 
plainants increasingly \ have turned away from the ac^idemic com- 
munity and toward 'tht broader, ?i^cular political system for guidance 
and norm enforcement So Talt^tt Palrsons has observed: 

i / . ; 

Theie circumttaticfs <i*scntiaUy make the atadeti&ic system an integral 
pan of the gcncrallv pluralindc locict). with iti cgalitanan strains, and 
Itt commitment* to equality/ of opportunity as well as equaiiiv of basic 
daJKnship rights. Us uoiycrwUstic legal ssstem, ui modified version 
of free cntcrpriie, and its/liberal poHiical svsiera (Parabns 196*. p. 188). 

The shifting of norm/ and standards for both substance and pro- , 
cediire to external a/thority has been viewed as costly^ in many-r<;- 
spects* Fear^ that t^^ academic community will lose its traditions <)f 
professional excellence and autonomy (Cart and VanEyck, 197S)^ind 
apprehcmive^^ess /about the raw costs in Aioney and manpower of 
providing due process* professional negotiating teams, and legal de- 
fense (Duryea /nd ^sk, 1975) seem somewhat justified on the basis 
of experience/ 

While thj^ costs may be clear, similar knowledge of the benefits of 
this shift tc^ward .external authority and secular norm<uis not presently 
organized; Nor is it even clear what criteria should be applied in as- 
sessing jme benefits. For exan>i>le. is defense of one student's (or 
profesy^r s, or administrator s) right to free speech worth instituiional 
disrufcHion? Or is stability the goal to be sought above "all else?* How 
compatible are the goals of iftdividual rights and institutional in* 
ter^ts in the first place? If there were clear answers to these questions 
iii'the cultural ncTrms and imperatives, the research and policy form- 
ation tasks woidd t)e simple. As riiatters stantl, however, there is 
Continuing philospphical argument over these questions, as there has 
/ been for centuries. All that seems reasonable to atternpt at this stage 
is a descriptive Sinalysis of what sort of behavior accompany the cur- 
rent shift to niiorc universal modes of conflict re.solution within * 
academe. ' ^ ' ' 
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* ConfhctSm Htghei Education 

Pes^istent conflkt bflween faculties and iinntvuion.s* o£ higher 
education secnvs to have slenuued hom certain fevoliitionar\' de- 
veloptneiUs* thstl had ihcir roots iu tlte llUlt temurv. The 5»tieati(ii,» 
industriaU and demtKiatii nunemeius oi the last tentur\ led colleges 

^ to new gotds and practices, nell as to, new clienteles and finict!on>», 
that were radicalh difleient horn tlu)se so rigidlv accepted in earlier 
years. 

Out of this shifting in concept about the proper goals» functions, 
and practices of hfghei education en^^'rged a basic debate over 
the /proper role for fatuity. From tlieir subservient position 
vis-i-vis institutional autliority .^nd sectarian doctrine, the facidty he- 
g«'m to emerge as a class of worldly and scholarly professic^nals. Ger- 
% * " man training, th^ tosmopolitan camaraderie of .emergent profes- 
* sions. and the new media of , professional journals apparently led 
faculty to a concept of their role titat put them forever at odds with 
institutional creeds and expei tations. Knowledge rather than students, 
* science rather than religion, power rather (ban piety, and intellectual 
freedom rather than institutional loyalty ou^tlined the shift in the 
faaihy's collet tive personality structure (Metxger 1955; Rudolph 
1962; Veysey 1965). " / 

By. the early I900's, an extended i>eriod of bargaining had begun 
over the rights, responsibilities, and appropriate role for facility. The 
American Association of University Professors (AAUP), a newly 
emergent professional intercj^t group, was formed in 1915, and 
negotiated with institutional interest groups, such as the Association 
of American' Colleges (AAC) and the American Coimcil on Educa- 
tion (ACE), over succeeding decades with respect to appropriate 
norms for faCtdty relations (Joughin 1969). 

These norms were, and remain, the prime set of collective stand- 
ards for taculty and institutibnal behavior governing the major con- 
flicts between the two sets of interests. Implict is the recognition that 
differences of interest do in fart exist., Faciilty^and institutions of 
higher education cannot withdraw from each other, but they do have 
to face inevitable conflict over economic security, a<^ademic freedom, 
working conditions, and institutional government. There have, how- 
ever, been profound social, economic, and political changes in the 
purpose, funcj^ion, and culture of die university since this norm- 
articulation process began in the 1920's. State and federal support of 
both institutions. and faculty (not to mentibn students) have intro- 
duced new power equations into old relationships- A massive expan- 
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sioa of institutions with the [><)st-war influx of studetits pluralized 
aful sccuhiriied colleges and universities in short order. Awd the 
, university in the middle of this process lH»canic a more loosely defined 
and controlled battlefield on wluth forces with comi>eiing interests 
a\id ideologies fought over* resources and controL In consequence, as 
Daniel Bell has pointed out: 

u 

CO the cxiciil that I he universiiv is pari ofniic wcicty, il ii subject lo 
fomt be>oncf is control; but there has also been a s|K»cific loss of trust 
(among constitutents) t>ecausc of the increasing amorphoiisness of the in* 
atitution itself, for the question constantly awcits itself; to what and to 
whom does one owe lovaltN?" (Bell 1971. p. 1&4). 

Agreement over ends and processes declined, and conflict became in- 
creasingly open and coercive during tlie 1960's. 

Thus, recent years have seen new bursts of norm-seeking as aca- 
demic institutions and the various interests groups that populate them 
have attempted to reach new agreements on the appropriate rules by 
which to relate to one another. In some cases this has meant looking 
outward to the broader society for rules, which has occasionally 
meant the applicafion of constitutional standards. In other cases this 
haiJ meant the res6rt to increasingb' coercive relationships and the 
emergence of collective bargaining between faculty and institutions. 

.Rationale for the Present Study 

Two points have been established. The importance of conflict 
management to the stability and productivity of social systems has 
been outlined. Similarly, the basis of increasing conflict within 
academic institutions has been explored and the attendant decay of 
normative .solutions to those conflicts has been briefly noted. As 
faculty and in.stitutions increasingly begin to bargain with one 
another to reach strategic solutions to their most pressing conflicts, 
we should observe the kinds of solutions they choose. IVfore spe- 
cifically, because Wgaining can be interpreted from one point of 
view as behavior that occurs in the absence of norms that regulate the 
voluntary behavior of parties toward each other, the kinds of changes^ 
in the relationship that bargaining introduces are of special interest. 

Two kinds of effects are likely. One class of effects will be on the 
definition of equity, and on the content-specific expectations each 
side has of the other. Thus, we expect to find clauses dealing with 
salaries and fringe benefits as well as clauses that define workload, 
hours, provisions for/ office supplies and supporting .services and the 
like. But a second class of effects will lie in the way the parties agree 
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to handle disputes over tlie meaning of these norms as well as dis- 
putes over issues not defined in the contract. * 

It is in tliis second area that nu)st observers of collective bargaining 
agree that the important parts of contract administration exist (Carr 
and VanEyck 1973, p. 216). Here, nonnally through the provisions of 
a grievance procedure, the iwu sides test eacli other in a continuing 
probe for definition of their lelc^lionship. 

So the analysis of collective bar^ining agreements is important on 
two levels. First, what kinds of'equii;' and specific behavioral ex- 
pectations are established as a result of bargaining, and, second, how 
do the parties agree to iiandle continuing conflict. 

"^his study has focused only on the second area, asking essentially 
what difference tiie bargaining relationship lias made in the pro- 
cedures used to resolve continuing conflict. I^o attempt lias been 
made to observe ilie sources of conflict that persist beyond a con- 
tracturalNagreement. Rather, a narrow attempt has been made to 
sVudy only^ tiie structure of grievance procedures, with a supple- . 
mentary effort to determine tl^e extent to wiiicii tiiese procedures 
have actually been used. The grievance procedure is not the only 
means foF^ conflict management under a contract. "Meet and discuss" 
sessions and other provisions are also used to a greater or lesser 
extent. But^sllie grievance procedurej as a universal element of col- 
lective bargaining agreements (all of our ana lyzed^con tracts con- 
tained one), and «*s an important device in the^iftlfninistration of a 
contract, was used as a n^easuring stick. It seems to be the single 
most prominent device introduced through bargaining, altiiouglv tiie 
data show it has also appeared in institutions not in a bargaining re- 
lationship with faculty. ^ 

Conflict Afanagennunt und^r Collective Bargainjii^g ^ 

A series of basic questions for study and assumptions about what 
might emerge in the way of trends will be posed in this section. 

First, collective bargaining is usually a process regulated (in the^ 
public sector) by state law and by state adixiinistrative agencies. 
Grievance processing in contract la ngu^e> is sometimes stipulated or 
regulated by statutes or rules. Thus, one i^J^^i^ study is to de- 
scribe tiie range r^nd nature of state laws ^fl^^g dispute settlement 
in public employee contracts. A similar prOT^em is presented by the 
existence of state regulated grievance processing for public employ- 
ees even wiiere no negotiated contract is in force. To some extent we 
can perceive the outlines of a general trend toward the centrally con- 
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trolled' processing pC all public employee grievances regardless of the 
presence or absence of collective bargaiiling. 

A second area of concern to obscivei^ of develoj^ing bargaining re^ 
lationships rests with thexrolc of external sources of power and ' 
authority in resolvipg disputes. This concern has two principal 
parts: (1) the role of unions themselves, and v(2) the role of agents, 
specifically courts and arbitrators, with powers to make binding de- 
asion.. 

The question regarding unions can be simply stated, but really has 
a number of components. The special interesu and sources of power 
labor organizations bring to the conflict resolution* process are many. 
No longer are disputes conducted merely between single faculty niem- 
bcrs or even groups of similarly situated faculty. A very , large pro- 
portion of effective contracts explicitly protect the union's right to , 
participate in the grievance process independently of the individual 
grievant s desires or interests. While most grievance procedures pro- 
tect the individual** right to file and appeal his own case, many also 
restrict appeals beyond a certain level to the union's decision. In a 
number of cases, ortly the union (or the institution) can iqvoke arbi- 
• tration. So the issue becomes one of how individual unions approach 
(1) the negotiation of a grievance procedure and the elaboration of 
their own rights within its provisions, and (2) the use o^ the pro- 
cedure once it is in effect. 

Th^ is substantial speculation and ^ome research reported in the 
literature on the differences and Varying approaches of the several 
major organizations currently representing faculty in higher oduca- 
tion (Mortimer and Ross 1975). A detailed look aj yaryiiig character- 
istics of the unions on a national level is presented by Carr and Van 
Eyck (1973)..No recapitulation in detail is necessary, but a brief state- 
ment of expectations should be presented. The American Federation 
of Teachers (AFT) is the most. nUlitant and labor-oriented of the 
three major organizations. It is affiliatcH with the AFL-CID, accepts 
the legitipiity of the strike, and views faculty-institution relations as 
fundamentally adversary. Shared and professionally based authority 
seeni alien concepts to the AFT, academic traditions notwithstanding. 
On the opposite end of the continuum is the American Association 
of University Professors (AAUP), the traditional representative of the 
norms of academic professionalism. Collective bargaining was not 
something Jthe AAUP willingly or readily embraced as a legitimate 
mode of faculty-institution relations. Rather, the ^MJP has,,been^ ' 
a traditional advocate of full participatory rights for faculty in in- 
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stitutional governance. Their position in support of a shared re- 
sponsibility for the enterprise of higher education put them in op- 
position to the concept of the inherently adversary relationship be- 
tween "management" and "labor" or admiuistratiou and faculty as 
seen through the philosophical position of the AFT. So, as the AFT 
advocated bargaining; the AAUP advocated a strong senate in which 
aiHhority would be shared between the principal custodians of the 
academic community. * » 

The National Education Association (NEA) lias had a mixed 
history on the issue of collective bargaining. It originally opposed it, 
was later more or less forced to accept it or lose membership and 
finally adopted a position in favor. In many ways, the NEA took a 
position for public school teachers quite analogous to that of the 
;\.\UP for professors. Its extiemely large size gives it economic re- 
sources with which to pursue the bargaining role much more cf- 
fectivc;ly than the AAUP, which in^ recent years has been in difficult 
straits economically, and which has been losing membership as 
well (Carr jftid Van Eyck 1973; Garbarino 1975, p. 88). 

Tfie NEA and the AFT^have merged in some areas and this joint 
organization represents a number of faculty bargaining units. No 
^ specific predictions are offered regarding this merged representative, 
but cognizance is taken* of special patterns that may emerge as an 
effect not so much of the two organizations in tandem as of the in* . 
teraction between the two formed out of the merger. * 

Finally, a number of faculty iJiiits*have elected to have a local, un- 
affiliated agent represent them at the bargaining table. This is an 
^ infrequently selected option, and seems to have occurred primarily * 
in the private sector. The ch^Jft:ter of local independent agents is 
not readily discernible, but can probably be viewed as i rejection of 
the more overt forms of unionism. Some strong reasons must arguably 
exist for a faculty to reject the obvious advantages of electing an 
experienced, professional, and powerful agent, and it is not always 
clear why faculty have done so. As in the case of the ]>^EA-AFT 
merger, we offer no specific hypotheses as to the effect of independent 
agents on the conflict resolution process. ^Our initial suspicions 
merely consisted of a vague supposition that independent agents 
would fall somewhere to the conservative side of the AAUP if they 
differed at all. 

, In sum, we expected to find substantial differences among tlie 
structures of grievance procedures negotiated at least by the three 
major organizations. The AFT procedure should look more like a 
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strict adversary proceeding; the AAUP procedure should reprpscnt a 
considerable measure of shiiied responsibility. The NEA should fall 
between these extremes. One. would further expccy the AF;^^ be 
an active grievant^ to pursue grievances through the appcaPlcvels, 
and to work to overturn administrative decisions by arbitration. The 
AAUP, one might expect, would place considerable emphasis on re- 
solving conflicts informally, thus holding appeals down and avoiding 
arbitration in favor of compromise and mutual responsiveness. Again, 
the NEA was expected to fall somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. All of these expectations represent a more or less clumsy re- 
liance on the'conventional wisdom. As we shall see, more sophisti- 
cated theory is needed t6 explain the kinds of results that we ulti- 
mately obtained. At least, however, we know from two careful studies 
of grievance processing in New York that union interests, as distinct 
from either faculty interests or institutional interests, do enter into 
4he operation of a grievance procedure (An^ell 1972; Satryb 1974). 
And Kpgardless of specific predictions that seemed plausible at 'the 
oiuset of this study, it was clear that we should be sensitive to the 
impact of union interests on the patterns *that^ conflict resolutions 
begin to take once tiie agent has been chosen. 

The other question Concerning outside authority or power and the 
conflict resolution process resolves around how formerly final in- 
stitutional rights to dispefxse justice, which^'are usually vested in the 
board of control or delegated to institutional officers, are altered to 
include external authority through arbitration or other mechanisms/ 
Duryea and Fisk anticipated alterations in this way: 

In inUitutions with union coctracti governing boardk will no long^sr 
lerve as courts of Hnal appeal. Every indication is that upon signing an 
agreement boards will lose this role. Contractual provision and arbitra- 
* tion will beconje the final recourse (Duryea and Fisk, 1972). 

Again, the relevant questions focus on both the structure of the pro- 
cedure £ind on its actual application. How often is binding arbitra- 
tion a part of contracts negotiated in higher educatictft? What are the 
powers of the arbitrator and how are they circumscribed? How often 
is arbitration actually employed? It is easy to visualize the tremendous 
iiApact of arbitration on institutional control trustees are reduced 
to a state of helpless partisanship before the neutral justice dispensed 
by an outside agent. Instead of retaining final authority and respdn- 
sibility for institutional policy, the trustees might under this new 
model become simply plaintiffs or defendants, partisans instead o{ 
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guardians of the trust. The grounds for these fears are substantial. 
Preliminary study indicates tlic ^vifffcspread reliance on binding ar- 
bitration as the final step in grievance procedures (Leslie and 
Sairyb 1974; Vlannix 1974). However, empirical data that would 
temper these fears with knowledge of limitations on the scope of the 
arbitrators' authority, an understanding of the frequency or lack of it 
with which issues escalate through grievance procedures to arbitra- 
tion, and a sense of the union's role in this process arc bacjly needed. 

In a preliminary study of ten grievance procedures, Finkin (1975) 
observed wide variance in the stfuclure of the mechanisms. He sug- 
gested that: " ' 

The agreements^ surveyed in the foregoing illustrate a broad spectrum in 
approach from the almost noncon tract stvle of internal faculty grievance 
processing of Rutgers University to the pure administrative appcal-arbitra.' 
tion routt with some variations including int£rinediate peer review.^ It 
woi^d he expected that a variety of rectors, most notably ihe degree of 
mutual respect between administration and faculty, the degree to which 
professional attitudes are shared* and the character of the institution, 
will strongly influence the style* of the resulUnt procedure (Finkin 1973, 
p. 84.) 

His observations and hypotheses suggest institutional characteristics 
are an independrrrt source of variance in conflict resolution strat- 
egies under bargaining agreements. Moskow (197L) has similarly 
postulated an association of institutional chiracteristics with variance 
in conflict resolution. An outline of the salient institutional character- 
istics emerges from these and other studies. ^ 

First, it is clear that community colleges (associate degree grandng 
institutions) should differ from other institutions. Their faculty, mis- 
sions, and gcnetaV mode of faculty-administrative relations are often 
assumed to be different in important ways from similar components 
of four-year ^colleges a^pd universities. For one thing, a large proportion 
of their faculty often come from secondary school^ s^^stems where 
collective bargaining is and has been well-established. Not only 
' are they receptive to the bargaining model, they are often experienced 
in its operation. Similarly, they function more explicitly under em- 
ployer-employee relationships with their institutions. Faculty at other 
types of higher leducaticnal institutions tend to differ in the patterns 
of professional development, previous socialization, experience, and 
pattern of association and loyalties. Even without these differences, 
community college faculty differ from faculty at other kinds pt in- 
stitutions in a wide variety of characteristics, from highest degree to 
Workload to attitudes (Bayer 1973; Ladd and Lipset 1973; Garbarino 
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1975). It is further worth noting thai tommunity coUrgcs arc deviant 
within the higher education universe for the greater rate at which 
they have been organized into bargaining relationships. So we ex- 
pected major difference?} to occur in the evolution of conflict resolu- 
tion procedures at community colleges. The^ differences presumably 
pull away from the traditional model of professional relationships 
among a community of. peers and towai'd the more traditional trade- 
unida model, with explicitly adversary relations rather than mutual 
responsiveness as the rule. Thus, there would be less in the way of 
peer review and fewer joint decision-making efforts in the various^ 
stages of the grievance procedure at community colleges. 

Another important source of institutional influence on the bar- 
gaining relationship ought to be found in the distinction between 
private and public institutions. As noted earlier in this review, public 
sector labor relations are increasingly regulated by statute and/or 
rules of administrative agencies. 'Ilhe private sector is less reliant on 
outside authority, having been lefj largely to its own devices as far 
as internal conflict resolution is |oncerned» Private institutions, in 
short, have been considerably Icfis subject to externally imposed 
nonns in the area of conflict resolution which, over the past decade, 
has been marked by legal intervention in public sector institutions. 
We should expect this to appear in the structure and processing of 
grievances. The specific forms of anticipated differences were difficult 
to odtline, but in general focused on the degree of formality of the 
procedures* More informal arid mutual decision making was ex- 
pected, as well as less reliance on outside authority in the form of 
arbitrators in relation to the bargaining mechanism and the actual 
processing of grievances through it. ^ 

An important institutional factor that should receive attention is 
the level of conflict experienced over time. Priesumably high-conflict 
institutions will differ from low-conflict institutions on the basic di- 
mensions under study here. No explicit survey of conflict levels was 
attempted (aside from the iit^empt to describe levels of grievance 
processing under contracts), but previous studies led to some expccta- 
^tions. Specifically, internal institutional conflict appears to be the 
most intense and widespread at the emerging state colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Darkenwold's (1971) investigation of perceived conflict by depart- 
ment chairmen at different type* of institutions was helpful. He 
hypothesized tliat tension between professional and bureaucratic 
authority would be greater at "medium-differentiated" institutions 
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than M either univerMties wher prokssional authority would pre- 
sumubh Ix^ wmn? ox at the t>r^ ary/atiortally simpler instiiuiion?T, 
where bure«vuira!ic atiehority \u>u)- ptvsntmhiy be secure. Hi^ sur* 
vev of deparrnuHU <hairiiien turnei! xxp the highest levels of per* 
ceJved tension and amflift at £lie nudhun differentiated instiiutiom, 
which correspond roughlv to I)uuhar:i\ class of emerging ^taic col-*^ 
leges and universities. It tins contention holds, then we should 
expect a chniering of this kind of institution with respect to con- 
flict resolution patterns as well 

We have no explic it theory to guide us. but we frave introduced the 
v*tf table of geographic I<Kaiion to ohy anahsis. The sample (popula- 
tion for the contact ^^otip) national unci previous work iiidirates 
that geography is associated witfi variance in government-related 
(haracteristic5. Paliridge, Hurst, andMorgan (1974) found with re- 
spect to boar<l-<>f«coniroI dettvion patterns x]w: 

ihc region of ihe counuv in which group? of the iwmpk institutions 
were lo<atc(l prosed to he a s^rinbk more related to similar d«jti«on 
luttcrns thm oiher vatiitfoles related to tm or tomposUson of the boArdit 
ePaUridge Harsi a'iui Nforgan p. 

Regional variations also played aspromineni role in Blau's (1973) 
study of university organization. Arm)ng his salient findings were that 
!r faculty at small colleges in the northeast show low relative levek of 
institutional loyalty, that selection of students prc>ceeds according to 
different criteria in the northeast, from other regions, and that 
southern institutions arc characterized by less democratic faculty gow 
ernmeni and more bureaucratixed administrative authority ih^n col- 
leges in other regions. These data-based findings supersede assertions 
by Jencks and Riesman (196^. p. 178-179) that regional differences 
are being washed out of American cultural life as w^ll as out of 
academic life. In this respect the academic re^oliuion rhay not f>€ as 
powerful an ecjualizer over regional boundaries as once supposed. We 
simply note that regional'variance i?t anticipated, but stop short of*^ 
directional predictions, since further study of regional variance is 
needed before clear predictions are possible.. But we do expect non- 
contract institutions to parallel the distribution of collective bar- 
gaining by region in their propensity to adopt practices closer to the 
labor relations model. 

So institutional characteristics are taken to be a final source of 
variance in conflict management practices. Type of control (public- 
private), le\-€l of professionalism, level of predicted internal conflict, 
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Aixd gtsojjlaphk locMiim all xmxuhimd to ih<? anahtiMl designs itet 
fonsirucied Spt^cifK: predittiori'^ couUl not be offered on all of 
these vniriables, but general expectuiorss mne formulated^ 

(1) Dtstinct pmetm would obtain iotr i!ie public and private \ 
sector, with tlie public sector more fornKiii/ed in \mh iiriion and non^ 
union groups Wiihin itfe public sector, tbere are various combina-^ 
tton of control piuieru'*. prinnirily in the division of ^late and local 
responsibility, to<al coi^roK it wav assumed, ^otdd lead to ^ closer 
'approximation of private control panerns than state comrpl , 

{2) Community college's, di/fering as they do from other iyim of 
imtitution^ on various measures of faculty pKofessionalt/ation* should 
differ moil from universitit^ inahe direaion of more formaliJted labor . 
relations practices How the intermediate types (B A. and M A. grant* 
ing institution^*) wOuid behave was not explicitly predictable, but it 
I wa.H assumed that they would fall between community colleges and 
univeAitie$. 

(3) Emerging state irollegen (basically, although not entirely, our 
M.A. degree grarvting group) shoud present a distinct profile in keep- 
ing with our predicted level of conflkt hyjKJthesi^. More highly de- 
veloped procedures as well m high pauerns of xm should emergcrsn 
thii sector. • . 
' . (4) Colkctive l>argAinitig has primarily bicn a phcnomet:on of the 
northeast quadrant of the U.S Xoncontract institutions' in north* 
eastern accrediting regions should be adhering more closely to the 
' bargaining model" than noncontract institutions elsewhere, No 
underlying theory predicts this, except that regional an<l local culture ' 
apparently play a role in the militance of faculty, . 

All of this is important as an approach to an impact study because 
wc need to resist t"^e temptation to attribute all of the variance we 
observe to the bargaining/nonbhrgaining splii. Rather, we are sug- 
gcsting il.at variance in conflict resolution practices, is also influenced 
by instituiidnal characteristics. 

The foregoing questions are raised without benefit of a^cohcreni 
conceptual foVus on the. elements of conflia management .patiems 
Such a coherent focus is as yet beyond our gt^sp fRapop<>rt 1974v 
p. 8). However, this i^ no reason to despair of bringing at least some , 
descriptive order to the field in Which imporran| developments seem 
to be altering the formulae that hold our instiiutions of higher edti- 
cation^ together as stable and pr^)d»c tive* organizations. , 

AIL of the questions pose<l need w be answered with regard to our 
impatt question: Flow do maiclied instittitj<ms, one set organf/ed and 
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bargaining md tkf- n^tlwt m •^nmht m ch^i(.^c3<?rT^ts>'>^ hm opc^ 
rating m ilie traduiowal niode^d^Jto m rt^jHti^ m tht' limh i}i pari 

potml 10 the fimimA>v of- 1^^^ril^ki i/^umgifmnn by K^-^i haimmng tt- 
barg^dihing ^aml ?iuntorK>»J>»^^.s^ ^^fft^i'^i l^env^n ilie i^^^o m% 

vf'ijt^re l>ev<MHl ihe jfaisge ?4 c^H^n^jmnf, pirvio^bh. dev-ati|M;d i^pir 

^3cpeini,ment^J v^.r^Wev We are. t^i^Jwx, mm% m mukt^im^ U\ 
(ft Mhs Uml ;u .ni earlv ^itci_i^e <4.f\pJ*iEau0n and t>vr ic^ljh^' ^liit^'^t m 
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The €^tm\ pmigom. M tli^ $iud5r w»s ta dc^oibe tlW impaet of 
colleciiirdv bargaiD^^ti i^t^mu upon dlr.irtepimeDi a^id use of 
fiotm^i amlUct^" -'%iion i»<?itJiiijaifm%, Ml imilUftiiom covered by 
ncKotiUfjed cm, y m ol Sepiember %trt: idm^iitd. Tim 

^pOfMiimioci of tnsiMiuiiom wi^ mmhed ft^ at ^mtrol gnciup p( jnsuiUh 
tkum ^mfnth nceiiM^nar in sue. t>pe ieir^l of conurol, ji^eogniphi> 
oil itgjo»» ami level of 4i|^giee offeriiigr: None of the imiii|uilom in' 
the mAt/died lomple had si codective Imgatniog agieemeat with their 
CroiIiv at the lime ol die !iiud> i\ narver ims conducted to (a) obtain 
conilMt^i^ ttandbool^i^^ 4nd other imiiiuiioiiat itocitmems, (b) 
ati^iMivh WKtory d itie of tli^ jp*oo?dywK between September 
im mil September 197% 

The ptimmry i^urce ol mfornuiiott cfiaiceitimg the poj^iitation of 
'•feaiigjamiiif'' imtiiiiitiom w*? Sanni^ artide iti the April 30. 1973^ 
Chmm^k of Higher MucaUon. Snb^umt pm^ leports ol eolleciive 
^gamitig ^ctt^t^jtv iifeie tdllowed up, md i^mhm with the' Aca* 
dmic elective EUrganioii^ titfoitoatfon ^Service^ the Nationa} Center 
for the $tudf of Colk^tive Bargaii^ing m Higher Education^ The 
Amerkaa Federation of Teicbetsi (AFT), the Iv^ational F-du^ation 
Asioctaiiofi (NE/\), the Ar«mi<tn. Vi^odatiioo of Uoivetmcy l^ofe^n 
(AAUP)* and i^ihoUi^ active m the field were kiade to vmly the list 
of imiJttiiioii^ With cohtrActsi. llTte htk of an olfia\ti mfomtation 
%y%tan maitle thp phawMf of the project twote diffkidt thm k might 
otherwi'ic-have been* hui*^^rrtw% of »ainpBn^ seem to hive been in tht 
dirmim over Snrluiioki;; a nnmber ^o( umitutiom ci)nt^cte<i indiE 
cated thait '^*miraet* >*eie ^till being negoi^iated at that tiKie . 

^ompk^e information obtained fioom'^S percent oi the original 
uniivene ol 167 bargaining miiiuuf><)p$ and f4>^x 6! peicent oi tlie 
mati^hed i^omi^e of control itntiiut^oii^. data received kom an 

atldftioniil 6 pexttnt of the bargiming imtitntiic^^ »nd an additional 

/i> petcenrof the control imtiinrliMii. Data from the State IMivJwnkity 
of New )imk (SUXV), a nnioii^ml inititntion, were availabhi in the 
lepon ^C Satryb'i^ (1974) 3And?» The City Uniiiemtv of New York 
(CIJN^Y) was tin»ttied from thm ttudy for k^**1 rewom^ k wa^s mi- 
matchabie^ mptmnat in the liargam«ng 'relat ionnhip h^ been 
f^delif teported ' ^ be' ut^t^uai^ 0nA k "cmiimm u> be the objject of 
cJo^ Mtidy by it^ own Natiibn^l CScnter foi the SMidy of Colif^liire 
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BiHtS'^iifnng m Higher E<lHiu30jji Full h*!^ of matched <laia*were ob* - 
mnmi for utiiy 17 fxam oi irisuuattmv Dhie<i tompari^m Hkif the 
puijMSrt^ of tnfcreme ttboul the Imp^nct of collective baiigaijuh^ «re 
thit* hmu<Hl 10 it snnW nnPMm of itntitutiom 

TheSlata •in*il>^n prmn^mled in two dircttion^ * The tonteiu of 
itistfttuumal tUKumcoiv. Muhuling thi^ loninKti*. was^ analyifed to 
ukrtnfv proitihuis md tu\iompi}e ckstriptive intormatton abotti ^ 
tlHM<* priKedurcs. IksctiptivrUnlt^rmation alMv compiknl fr^m the 
survev ^^boiit t!ie <*?<i^it*nt^t>i^»t^*<Ji^^<^'» TluNe ileM^ipti\e llat.i were 
thm ;^ggn»gatt*d auoitiiiii;!^ to mstHtuion.il and tmion cliiimicterbucs 
to pr^Ktoc profile^ ,«u!/o allow ilw tomp^risons viiggcsKal hr ousl. 
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Jntroduciion 

This $cc.tion is organized \ around several Strands of inquiry. A 
>criptivc summar/ is provided of grievance procedure structure 
both in contract and nonconiract cases; patterns of grievance pro- 
cessing are explored and variation in these patterns according to 
certain institutional characteristics are clWribedi data from non- \ 
contract institiitions arc examiried to establish pireliminary assump^ 
tions about correlates of, formal grievance mechanism adoption;; an 
analysis of the impact ^ xdllective bargaining on modes of conflict 
resolution is given, jamj* finally, a brief description of representative 
Slate legislation a.v it ^ffcct^ grievance processing is presented. 

The data^ that torm the core of this section ^re "far from perfect. 
The response rate and reliability of the returned instruments leave 
the conclusions open to some question. However, there are points to 
consider in favor of the data's utility; namely, no similar information 
has yet been collected elsewhere ahd so rival hypotheses that appear 
elsewhere bear the burden of substantiation. Also, there does not ai> 
pear to be any immedime hope of obtaining better results short of a 
systematic and highly reliable longitudinal investigation. The "one- 
shot" survey attempted here suffered from generally inadequate in- 
stitutional record systems on grievance processing, as well as from 
the normal information* decay anendant to most mailed surveys. A 
replKration should build-in careful -^ntrols and a longitudinal di- 
mension^ while perhaps sacrificing some sampling breadth. Repeated 
**one-shot" studies, surely the most likely source of data on collective 
bargaining in the foreseeable future, will form the basis for a multi- 
plying number of master's and doctoral theses, but they will provide 
only^ randomly integrated base from which to observe trends and 
developing qMalities in the collective bargaining relationship. Thus, 
while the present study has accumulated and analyzed important 
baseline information, a longitudinal study should be the preferred 
appfoach. 

Structure of Grievance Procedures ^ 
Contract procedures are designed to serve as mechanisms for the 
enforcement and administration of the collective bargaining agree- 
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ment. Procedures in tioncon tract institutions are designed to serv^ as 
all-purpose, conflict managem^t mechanisms. 

Contract and control group grievance procedures were compared on 
the scope of issues that could be processed under existing under- 
standings. T;ible 1 presents the range of grievance matters in the 
contract procedures we reviewed. Histograms illustrate the number 
of cases in which those definitions of a grievance were observed. No 
assumption of exclusivity should be made in reading Table 1. Some 
procedures are elaborate in specifying what a grievance is and may be 
represented in more than one "totaV figure in the table; that is, a 
grievance definition may be comprised of several of the sample 
definitions presented below. > \ 

\ Limits br explicit definitions of one kind or another were much 
T|riore likely to be placed on contract grievance procedures than on 
n\^ncor>tract procedures in our sample. Of 96 analyzed contract pro- 
cedures, only 9, or 9.4 percent, could be characterized as totally open 
with resfJtct to the definition of a grievabl^ matter. Of 65 non- 
contract procedures analyzed, 18, or 28 percent, contained no prac- 
ticaJUimit on |he definition of a legitimate grievance. 

In, the same vein, roughly 90 percent of the contracts specified that 
the grievance procedure was to be used for handling questions ab9ut 
th^ interpretation and application of the contract. One major variant 
applied to about a third of all contracts: the grievance procedure 
also specified that faculty could ask for a judgment about the in- 
terpretation and appIicaUon of standing (noncontract) institutional 
policies. This variant reflects tHe common incorporation of standing 
poUctes of the board of control into the language of the contract. 
Finally, where arbitration is provided the arbitrator is' normally re- 
stricted to application of the contract's language. 

Overall; the control group grievance procedure functioned as a 
generalized conflict resolution mechanism. However, there were a 
substantial number of exceptions v?hen these procedures closely re- 
sembled the negotiated procedure. Grievable matters were frequently 
defined by generalized terms as "disputes" or ''human relations prob- 
lems." In rare cases, where arbitration was available to either party, 
limits were difficult to impose given the language defining the pro- 
cedure's scope of applicability. In the case of the contract procedures 
no attempt was made to tabulate the range of grievable matters after 
the style of Table I because the noncontract procedures were so 
general in their definitions. 

It is concluded that noncontract procedures do not have a definable 
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range of issues with which they are concerned; they are not a forum 
for continued bargaining or adjustment of understandings; and they 
do not handle third-party interests. They are simply an avenue 
through which a concretely or abstractly aggrieved faculty member 
can pursue a resolution. This is much more clearly a classical safety- 
valve mechanism that drains off conflict via issue-by-issue and that 
explicitly counters any build-up of tensions. 



Contracts negotiated with exclusivr bargaining agents protect \he 
. rights of the agent, as well as of the individual, in the grievance pro- 
cedure. 

The central role of uniqn rights in much of -the contractual lan- 
guage is another indication of the place of a grievance^ procedure as 
a contract administration device rather than^as a more general con- 
flict management tool. In approximately half of the contracts,^ the 
union is specifically protected in its right to file a grievance. Also, 
there are frequently clauses in the contract that project union rights 
throughout the process from initiation to final disposition. Practices 
vary, but in the overwhelming majority of contracts the union either 
must be notified when a formal grievance is filed or it has a right to 
be present at all proceedings, must receive full records of proceedings 
at each step, or some combination of these. Tlius, a third party inter- 
est is introduced and' protected in moSt negotiated contracts. Angcll 
(1972) and Satryb (1974) have both' observed the importance of union 
participation in the grievance process in specific settings. They both 
show that the union s interests may be different from either the in- 
stitution's interests or from the individual grievant's intetests. This 
adds a political dimension to the conflict resolution, process and makes 
the issues with which the process must deal more complex. Under 
more traditional methods, the questions might have been restricted 
to those of equity, justice, or fairness. But the scope of the basic 
dispute is inevitably broadened, with the introduc ion of union rights, 
and thus the interests of a third party. 

Grievance procedures are designed to handle issues other than those 
normally handled in due process procedures, and they are structured 
differently as well. 

An associated issue rests with the question of how grievi. ice pro- 
cedures handle "due process** cases. Due process is used h re as a 
shorthand sign for situations in which th^ institution bring a com- 
plaint against a faculty member and is thus the overt ini v t^>r of 
conflict activity. The common situation is a termination- tt -i.ausc 
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action, but conceptually it could be a less serious action, too. A few 
- procedures (see Table 1) are designed to handle due process actions, 
but a roughly cquaV number of cases (4) explicitly exclude adminis- 
trative personnel iiiSion from the definition of a grievable matter. 
In other cases, a procedural defect in the due process hearing can be 
grieved. While we did not undertake an explicit survey on this 
point, it is clear that a number of contracts provide separate due 
process mechanisms. » The safe conclusion is that grievance pro- 
cedures, as adversarial instruments in the administration of a con- 
tract, are not oriented to the standards of fairness and objectivity re- 
quired of a due process mechanism. Justice for an individual is less 
important under a grievance procedure than the definition, re- 
definition, and adjustment of institutional policies and practices to 
suit the needs and interests of parties bound to each other but hold- 
ing divergent points of view. Grievances merely push at the ragged 
edges of an agreement; in contrast, a due process case focuses on an 
individual and his personal right to protection from certain kinds of 
'institutional action. 

Control gTou{j? (noncontract) procedures, as noted, tend to be con- 
siderably more open with respect to what is "grievable/* Proportion- 
ately, they- are slightly more stringent about excluding administra- 
tive personnel matters (due process cases) from the procedure, but 
thex ^ho include them in a slightly higher proportion of cases than 
do the contr^ict proceclures. Both groups of institutions,^hen, seem 
not to have reached a firm conclusion on the relationship of due 
proces^s matt-ers to the grievance^ procedure. 

Grievance procedures probably have to be viewed as corrective 
mechanisms that focus on keeping agreements in working order. They 
usually do not contain the kinds of stringent procedural protections 
afforded to satisfy due process requirements, whether in the contract 
group or the control group. 

Contract grievance procedures tend to be longer and more complex 
than noncontract procedures. The basic difference lies in the addition 
of binding arbitration to the contract procedures. 

The modal number of steps in contract grievance procedures was 
four, with the final step normally iitv>>lving binding arbitration. The 
most common variants were three and fiver step procedures, with 
binding arbitration again the usual concluding step. The mean 
number of steps in contract ^grievance procedures was 4.38, with as 
few as two steps reported and as many as eight. 
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The modal number of 8tep$ in noncon tract procedures was also ^ 
foiiir,tbut the final step was normally a nonreviewable administrative 
hearing. The mean number of steps in tjie noncontract procedures 
analyzed ^as S.56, with a range of two steps to five steps. In gross 
structural terms, then, the noncontract procedures tended to both 
fewer steps and less involvement of exti^nal sources of review^ T!ie 
arbitration process was clearly restricted to negotiated contract 
grievance mechanisms. ' . - 

Contract grievance procedures rely mort commA/y on administra- 
live review arid less on peer review than noncontract procedures. But 
the final authority in noncontract procedures tends to be adminisira- 

^ tivey while in contract procedures final authority tends to be placed 
in the hands of^an arbitrator. , 

Along with its structural simplicity, the noncontract procedure 
showed a tendency to involve more faculty review in the various ^ 
stages of the machinery (see Table 2). Pure, unreviewable adminis- 
trative procedure was characteristic of 16 of 36 (44.5 percent) pro- 

^- cedures that were specific enough in their provisions to allow a clear 
, inference on this dimension. In eightlcases (22.2 percent) some kind of 
faculty committee review preceded final administrative determina- 
tion. In seven cases (19.4 percent) a joint faculty-administrative re- 
view was provided at one or more steps. In all but one instance, final 
authority to dispose of cases was retained by the administration; the 
single exception left final disposition to a joint coihmittee. In two 
cases (6 percent) final authority rested with a faculty body. Two 
other cases provided for either mediation or arbitration at the final 
step. 

In contrast, by far the most common arrangement among contract 
procedures was a straight^ nortreviewable administrative procedure 
ending in a provision for binding arbitration. With a tc^f minor 
variants providing for the exercise of some external (but basically ad- 
ministrative) authority, 59 of 94 contract procedures followed 
this model (62.8 " percent). The second most common arrange- 
ment provided for one or more steps involving a joint faculty-ad- 
ministrative determination of the merits of the grievance. Seventeen 
cases fell into this category (18.1 percent). Five cases (5.5 percent) in- 
volved pure, unreviewable administrative procedure, a clear and 
marked contrast with the control group in which 44.5 percent of the 
cases followed this model. Five addUioYial cases (5.S percent) involved 
a pure faculty review at one or more steps in the procedure, but still 
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ended with a nonreviewable administrative decision. And six cases 
(6.4 percent) provided for a joint review at one or more steps While 
ending in a nonreviewable "administrative siepr . 



Table 2. Sources of Review in Grievance Procedures (Simplified 
Analysts)^ 





Contract 

IlNtlt«tkNU 


NoacoBtract 

iMtltlltiOWl 


Futc, unreviewable adminittrative 
pioccduie 1 


5.3% 


445% 


Pure adminittrative procedure with 
mediation or binding arbitration 


. ^ 62.8% 


6.0% 


Joint fadilty-adminiitrative review 
at one or more Jtept 


24.5% 


19.4% 


Faculty committee review at 
one or more iteps 


5J% 


27.2% 


Total** 

s 


97.9% 


97.1% 



•Thii Uble doe* not/preicnt all poMible or existent permuutiont. Somfi of the 
procedures with joint review or faculty review Ueps end with arbitration, other^ 
do not, etc. ^ 
••Rounding errors and a few deviant cases nol^stric^ly subject to the categories 
used here account forMhe remaining cases. ' 

Administrative disposition (usually board of control) of grievances 
is unreviewable in arbitration or similar proceedings at 17 percent of 
the contract institutions and 83.4 percent of the noncontract institu- 
tions. Plainly, discretionary administrative authority has a less secure^ 
footing in the contract institutions using this kind of index. 

Note that in both samples, peer review was far from universal Half 
of the noncontract procediites and just under 30 percent of the con- 
tract procedures introduced faculty review in one form or another at 
one or more steps. It is clear, though, that there is less emphasis on 
shared responsibility for judgment in the contract procedures. 
r It appears that negotiated contracts involve a rather direct trade- 
off, substituting arbitration or othei' analogous external review for the 
faculty's right to exercise peer review in grievance cases. But this 
explanation deserves a closer examination. Sixty-four of the contract 
commodation, or otherwise informal proceedings. These efforts 
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procedures^ (68. t percent) begin with discussions, efforts at mutual ac- 
commodation, or otherwise informal proceedings. These efforts * 
doubtless share many'bf the qualities inherent in the more traditional 
and informal procedures associated with the noncontract model. And 
just as clearly, the noncontract conflict resolution process has in- 
volved mediation, arbitration, and other outside, efforts to resolve 
problems that the infortnal process has failed to handle. Recall, too, 
that the AAUP normally functions as a mediator when failed in by 
the faculty. Thus, it is not clear that contract procedures have 
actually imported such profound changes on this score. 

Binding arbitration, inhere it has been introduced as the final step 
in a grievance procedure, is usually circumscribed to a narrow range 
of issues. Usually, it can be invoked only to handle procedural prob- 
lems and not substantive problems. 

Binding arbitration fs hardly the comprehensive final source of 
authority the language implies. The arbitrator's authority is either 
circumscribed or specified in a substantial number of contracts. No ^ 
attempt will be made to formulate a taxonomy of these limitations, as 
there are too many idiosyncratic clauses to permit it. Most frequently, 
the arbitrator is explicitly prohibited from altering or adding to the 
nature of the agreement itself. He is sometimes restricted to issues of 
^procedure alone. Some specific questions, such as those ini^olvin^- an 
in^ilividua! s salary, nonreappointment, or tenure are occasionally ex- 
cluded from the arbitrator's purview. His decision may be restricted 
* to the interpretive level alone, binding the parties to a ruling on the 
meaning of the words to which they had agreed, but stopping short 
of a specific award. The arbitrator's authority is both restricted as 
to when or whether it will apply to board of control pgliciei and 
sometimes explicitly extended to b^ard of control policies. 

Binding arbitration was the final step in 69 of the 94 contracts re- 
viewed (73.4 percent), roughly three-quarters of the population. This 
figure is virtually identical to th^ one reacjfied by Mannix (1974) in 
)his review of arbitration provisions in community college contracts; 
74 percent of his contracts ended with this step. (Our nniversfc is 
broader insofar as it contains universities, colleges^ community col- 
leges, and representation from both pilblic and private sectors. In 
any case, the three-quarters figure seems reflective of the proportion 
of procedures which ust binding arbitration). Advisory arbitration 
was the final step in 11 (11.7 percent) of the contracts. The remafn- 
ihg contracts either had no provision for arbitration or ended ii^ a 
step that had all the characteristics of mediation ratfier than arbitra- 

■ • . ■ ■ / ■ . 
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tion. Binding arbitration is rarely an explicit provision in nohcon- 
tract procedures. Only one clear example (ejdsted in the procedures 
we examined. ^ 

The contracts reviewed frequently specified to some extent the 
rules that . would govern arbitration. In the large majority of .cases 
(81 pci;;cent), the rules of the 'American Arbitration Association 
^AAA) were specified (where the language of the contract*was suf- 
ficiently clear to permit a count). In 14.5 percent of the cases, a state 
labor board's rules were specified as controlling. Some contracts pro- 
vided an option between the state board rules and the AAA rules. 
Our count put those few cases in with the class adhering to state 
board rules. The remaining cases (4.5 percent) relied upon the Fede- 
ral Mediation and Conciliation Service for rules governing the ar- 
bitration of grievances. 

The place of peer review in grievance procedures is associated with 
institutional type and bargaiiing agent. Both AFT units and com- 
munity college contracts showed a tendency to omit peer review from 
grievance procedures. 

In order to test assumptions about the place of peer review in 
grievance procedures, a joint distribution was constructed to reflect 
the percentage of contract procedures containing one or mor<? steps 
calling for faculty or joint faculty-administrative review. The dis- 
tribution is presented in Table 5. The patterns that emerge do not 
provide an unambiguous test of our expectations. 

One major contrast appears in the totals for the degree level. Com- 
munity colleges are a, great deal less reliant on peer review in their 
grievance procedures than are institutions of other types. No dis- 
tinctions can be legitimately drawn among the other three types, as 
the numbers are small enough to arouse suspicions of artificial error 
in the percentage ratios. However, the percentage of all contract in- 
stitutions offering the baccalaureate or higher degree and showing 
one or more peer review steps in their procedures is 52.0 percent. 
That is a stabler figure (based on larger numbers) and still provides 
a marked contrast with trf ^8.6 percent for comfnunity colleges. 

On the *'union" axis, there is a clear contrast between the pro- 
pensity of the AFT contracts to include a p*cr review step and the 
propensity of AAUP contracts to do so. One fifth of the AFT pro- 
cedures had such a step, while fully one half of the AAUP contracts 
did. The other three union categories fell between these extremes. 
The major ^contrast, though, met our general expectations: The 
AAUP stays closer to a pure professional model of faculty relations 
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anB tends to emphasize shared authority. The AFT tends to insti- . 
tutionalize its concept of relations on the adversary model. 

Table 5. Percentage of Contract Institutions with Pter Review Steps 
in Grievance Procedures by Union and Highest Degree 



Hlfh€it 



UalM 


Amoc. 


BA 


MA 


no 


Tqtel 


AFT 


6.7% 


• 


60.0% 


• 


20.0% 




40.0% 


• 

Ik 


• 


0.0% 


313% 


NEA 


35.2% 


50.0% • 


50.0% 


0.0% 


37.0% 


AAUP 


50.0% 

\ 

27.S% 


50.0% 


• 


50.0% 


50.0% 


Afent 
Indep. > 


100.0% 


• 


100.0% 


38.4% 


Total 


28.6% 


57.2% 


, 55.6% 


443% 





Note: No contracts were available for analytU where the asteriik appears. 

<^ 

Patterns of Experiertce Jin Grievance Processmg, 

The data in this section were provided by institutions with adequate 
records of their experience. A short survey instrument was structured 
to obtain th<^ parameters of accumulated grievance, appeals, and arbi- 
tration experience at both contract and noncontract institutions in 
our sample. In addition to asking for the relevant numbers of cases 
passing through channels, we requested that institutional studies or 
reports of grievance experience he sent also. This latter request 
yielded virtually no "results. The absence of institutional studies is 
«7i]anning in light of the inability of numerous institutions to respond 
by merely counting the grievances that had been pursued by faculty 
at their institutions. Indeed, efforts to study grievance processing in a 
formal way are rare. We merely looked at the raW frequency levels of 
grievance processing, and made the general attempt to associate 
levels cf grievance activity with certain union and institutional 
characteristics. 

l/nions have developed different patterns of grievance machinery 
usage and local conditions seem to modify' these patterns further. 

Table 4 shows patterns of grievance procedure use by union. Tlie 
data are restricted to 73 bargaining units for which reliable informa- 
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tion was reported. The time factor of four years is a constant: But for 
many Che exjpcrience imported does not cover us long a |>eriod. 
September 1969, or the dut:e of the contract's inception, i^ the base- 

* Table 4. Orietmnce Pattnns by Union Affiliation 



Vwkm 


AFT 


jNEA/ 
AFT 


SUNY 


NEA 


iiulep. 
Agent 


AAITF 


Nao£ Caies 
lUporting 


14 




I 


34 


12 


9 


Tout 

Grievancet 

Keported 


85 


68 


S04 


379 


157 


' 54 


TovtX 

Appeal! 

Reported 


52 


31 


160 


308 


85 


35 


GPU 




22.67 






IL42 


too 


APU 


5,71 


10.SS 




9.06 




3.89 


APC 


im 


0.4S 


0.53 




0.6i 


0.65 



Noie: GPU =^ p^ievanccf per ]6aTgatn'mg tinit 

APU = appeals of «tep I gricj^ancci. per bargaining nmt 
APG-appcalt per grievance, total 

line date. We assume tha^ this effect is randomly distributed across 
vmion categories. 

The results offer some inte.'e^>ting patterns, but contradict some a 
priori expectations- Common assumptions about reluiive bargaining 
agent militancy would set up a continuum, with the AFF on the far 
left as the most :n ilitant, follov.ed hy the combined NEA/Al^ units^ 
the NEA, the AAUP, ^nd th^ independent agents. OsrcnsiblyA this 
ranking would be teflccted in the aggressiveness with^which agenl"? 
pursue grievances. There is no single perfect index of this behavior, 
and so we propose four separate jneasures; grievances filed per unit, 
appeal* filed per unjt, appeals per grievance filed, and proportion of 
^ units in which arbitration has beerx involved to resolve grievances. 
Table 5 ranks the bargaining agents on each of these indices. The 
composite ranking ^'i merely a reflection of tlie agent's mean rant 
over all three indiccis* 

The major contrast is in the revenal of positions between the AFT 
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csctrenuss of experieiti^, with master^s level and associate level ini^ 
siitttlioiii occupying a miildle posittom The poiilion of the baccalau- 
letle i^itiiutiom h especially interesting, and appears to represent 
an unequivocal imittuisonal level effect. All grievances and appeals 
in this group are accounted for in NEA institutions. Three of the 
five hacoiiaureate institutions in the contract sample are NEA u 
slitulionsc If union effects were pervasive, all of the baccalaureate 
figi)ores should be much higher dtie to the weight of the NEA as 
agent. The data, although inconclusive because the numbers are 
small, polni to a\special jcnode of labor relanons in baccalaureate 
grattiing imtituaon<» i\m h solely an effect of injitituttonal level. 

Table 6. Gtirmnce PaUetm by Type of Control 



Contact laiiitaUtMi 





Slale* 


tocal 


Local 


ladkp. 


Climrli 


No^ of c»ie» 






24 


5 


1 


Total 
Oftevaticet 




206 


195 


25' 


0 


Total - 
Appetit 
lt«|HMrt«(t 




125 


125 


* 
12 


0 


cm . 


mm 




%m 


AM 


0 


AW 




im 




\ 2.00 


0 


ah; 


0.83 


Oj50 


0,65 


0,48 


0 



Nowcwtract I aiii i a< t<M » 



*No» of KMim 




1 


10 


6 


0 


Total 

Meiiortedl 




16 


16 


^ 12 




Total 

Appeals 

Reported 


;8 » 


7 


11 






GfXJ 


5.65 


2 29 


1.60 


2.00 




AfU 


LOO 






OJS 




AFO 


0.18 




0.69 


0.42 





•5UNV (• exdodcd. 
$4 
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Table 7. Grievance Patterns' by Level of Highest Degree Offered 



Coalnct ImtUtmltom 



*D«frtc L«vcl: 


Amc. 


»A 


MA 




94o. of cam 


54 


5 


6 


7 


Toul 
Qiic^noci 
Reported ^ 


489 


16 


6S 


155 


Total 

Appeals 

Reported 




7 


41 . 


154 


GFU 


9.06 


1 S.20 


10^ 


22.14 


APU 


6.06 


i;40 


6.83 


M9.14 


APG 


Oil? 


0.44 


0.65 


0.86 



No. of cases 


20 


4 


6 


1 


Toul 

Grievances 

Reported 


40 


8 


14 


27 


ill 


18 


5 


5 


3 


GPU * 


2.00 


2.00 


2.SS 


27.00 


APU 


0.90 


1.25 


0.83 


3.00 


APG 


0.45 


0.6S 


0.36 


0.11 



•SUNY is excluded. 

Although no^ase can be made because of small numbers, it should 
be noted that exactly the opposite effect was evident among the non- 
contract sample. Baccaulaureate granting institutions expcrifpnced the 
highest APG measure, while the one doctorate level institution ex- 
perienced the lowest. No explicit caui^ cafi be advanced. But these 
results provide a consistent pattern that suggests that labor relations 
dynamics are not particularly dissimilar among community colleges 
and the emerging master's degree granting state colleges. More dis- 
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dnctive pacicms neetn to appear whc^e baccalaureate and doctorate 
^ level iiudtutiotis arc involved. 

Type of institutional control, size, and institutional norms and tra- 
dittons all seem to play as yet unspecifiable roles in the way widely 
varying kinds of institutions approaA probleiitis in faculty personnel 
relations. . 

Experience with arbitration is still spotty. It has^curred almost 
exclusively in the bargaining sector alone, but even within that 
sector, arbitration is rare. It appears- to have occurred most fre- 
quently at multicampus institutions. 

Arbitration experience was almost' cntirel/ restricted to contiTict 
institutions. Among irsponding institutibi>s/ 160 arbitration cases 
were reported by 104 contract institution's and 8 arbitration cases 
were reported by 65 noncontract institutions that had grievance pro- 
cedures. The rate of arbitration cases p^r institution was L55 foifthe 
contract group, and 0,12 for the noncontract group. Thus, an in- 
stitution with a negotiated contrac/ seems roughly twelve qmes as 
likely to become involved in an arbitration proceeding as a jiimilar 
noncontract institution that has a formal grievance procedure, ^his 
statistic understates the degree to which afbitraiion is more likci^ in 
contract institutions vis d-vis the more general, population of non- 
contract colleges and universities. We have first construe)^ H- non- 
contract sample of gross institutional characteristics, andjihen com- 
puted the ratf of arbitrations per institution only on the segment of 
r those institurions that actually formalized relations far enough to 
have a grievance procedure. If we took the 8 arbitradons and spread 
them over roughly 100 insiitutions^the approximate sci%c of our 
responding control institutions — the conclusion would be that arbi^ 
tration is nearly 20 times as likely to occur at contract inst^t^tions. 
But arbitration activity is spread very unevenly. Only Pj of the 
^ contract units reported arbitration of grievance appeals. And seven of 
thdsib units accounted Ibr 99 arbitration cases, or. almost^ pc^nr 
of the total (more than five arbitration cases occurred in each of 
those units). Five institutions accounted for 85 arbitration casa, or 
51,88 percent of the Qses, using ten or more arbitrated gric^^nce 
.appeals as the criterion. Gf thcwe five, one was a community college 
in an easteni state (enrolUnent-7,500),^a second was a multicampus * 
community coll^ in a midwestem sCate mth an ^enrolhnent of 17, 
600, two were eastern stale collegrsystems with enrollments (s>^tem-' 
wide) of between 50,000 and 75,000. and the fifth was a midwestem 
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community college with an enrollment of 1.600. Significantly, tlwrec 
of thcie high-afbitration institutions are multicampus bargaiuing 
units, and the sixth unit in order of number of arbitration cases is 
also a luullicampus uniL Arbitration has, accor4ing to published re- 
ports (Finkin 1975) been fircquently resorted to at CUNY, a massive, 
multicampus institution. 

Of 11 responding multicampus contract institutions, three reported 
no arbitration cases. TTie remaining eight accounted for 72 arbitra- 
tion cases, or 50.63 percent of the toul reported. No similar pattern 
could account for what little arbitration had occurred among report- 
in% control institutions. A midwcstern state college with about 7,500 
studcnu and a western private college with fewer than 1,000 studenu 
together accounted for six of eight reported arbitration cases. Five of 
12 responding; multicampus control institutions had no formal grie- 
vance procedure, a state consistent with that for the whole control 
population. Only one arbitration case was accounted for by a multi- 
campus control institution. Twenty-nine contract units iriVolved in 
arbtiratton, or 78.4 percent of the total number reporting arbitration 
cases, were community colleges. This compares with 74.S percent com- 
rounhy colleges in the responding contract sample. ^ 

General trends suggest that public sector institutions will be most 
likely to experience .arbitration once a contract is in effect. There 
are aho marked differences in union tendencies to push grievances to 
arbitration. But once again the signs point to the interaction of 
special institutional circumstances ^s determinative. 

Tables 8 to 13 break down the incidence of arbiuration by bar- 
gaining agent, by institutional control, and by institutional level 
(highest degree). Two separate approaches are used: number of ar- 
bitration cases per institution and percentage of institutions report- 
ing arbitration cases. The SUNY figures are omitted from the count 
of arbitration cases, but not from the percentage figures, 

tJsing eiTher^nea^mr y^ must frequent at 

stitutions in the public sector. Only two of twelve private institutions 
reported any arbitration cases. The numbers are once again relatively 
* small but the trends are consistent with the expectation that public 
institutions will tend to rely on the more secular approaches to re- 
solve conflict. Of the three major unions, the AFT was most likely to 
push grievances through to arbitration on both measures. Using per- 
centages of units experiencing any arbitration, the independent agents 
and the NEA/AFT units were Roughly equivalent to one another and 
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the AFT followed, with the NEA and the AAUP seeming quite un- 
likely to push cases through to arbitration* The latter two were also 
low when arbitrated cases per unit was used as the measure. The 
AAUP was markedly lower than all other unions on the latter 
measure. Where the level of degree offered was concerned, the 
doctorategranting institutions experienced the highest level of ar- 
bitration on both measures. The baccalaureate institutions were 
lowest on both measures and the other two groups fdl between these 
two. 

Table 8. Percentage of Units Reporting Arbitration, by Bargaining 
Unit 



NEA/ 

AFT AFT NEA AAUP Indcp. Total 

Feroentage 

of UniU 

Reporting 43.5% 57.1% 25.5% 25.0% 5S.8% 34.9% 

Arbitntton 



Table 9. Percentage of Units Reporting Arbitration by Type of 
Control 



Sta^e State/ 

Local Local Indcp. Church Total 
Ferocnuge # 
of Uniti 

Reponing 35.8% 37.5% 38.2% 22.2% 0.0% 34.9% 

Arbitrfttion 



Table 10. Percentage of Units Reporting Arbitration by Level of 
Highest Degree Offered 



Kmoc. BA MA PhD Total 

Feromtage 

of Unit! , * 

Reporting ^ 37.2% 14.3% 23.0% 50.0% 34.9% 

Arbitration 
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Table IL Distribution of Arbitrated Cases per Institution by Union 
Affiliation 



UbIimi: 

No. of / 
inHitutiont 

ToUl arbllra- 
tiont reported 

Arbitrationt 
per inititu^ion 

-4 

^SUNY it excluded. 



AFT 


NEA/ 
AFT* 


NEA 


AAUP 




2S 


6 


51 


12 


IS 


40 


8 


61 


5 


37 


1.74 


1.55 


1.20. 


0.42 


2.85 



Table 12, Distribution of Arbitrated Cases per Institution by Type 
of Control 



Type of 
Coalrol: 


State* 




Local 


Indkp. 


Church 


No. of 
intdtutiont 


27 


52 


S4 


^ 9 


3 


Total arbitra- 
tiont reported 


66 


40 


42 


% 


0 


Arbitration^ 
perinititution 




1.25 


1.24 


0,35 


0.00 



•SUNY it excluded. 



Table 13. Distribution of Arbitrated Cases per Institution by Level 
of Highest Degree Offered ; 



Degree CeVeti 




BA — 


MA 


nn* 


No. of 
inititutiont 


78 


7 


15 


7 


ToUl arbitra- 

tidnt repotted 

* 


99 


2 


V 

25 


27 


Arbitrattonc 
per iniiitution 


h27 


0.29 


1.77 


3.86 












•SUNY it exchjded. 
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There is^an obvious potential for interaction ainon{( these factors 
in the developing trends of arbitration of grievances. Ceitain unions 
fepresenting faculty at certain kinds of institutions will probably de- 
velop markedly different histories with respect to the frequency with 
which arbitration is employed. The best conclusion that we can reach 
wifh our present data is that the use of arbitration * is as yet an 
unpredictable factor in the conflict resolution equation. This is 
clearly a problem that bears further watching, especially in those loca- 
tions where it has been used frequently, such as CUNY. However, it is 
just as significant that no arbitration has occurred over a wide 
spectrum of institutions. In this case, its nonoccurrence is every bit as 
interesting and significant as its occurrence, and future studies should 
attend to both patterns. 

Correlates of Formal Grievance Procedure Adoption: 
Noncontract Institutions 

This section is undertaken as an attcinpt to gain insight into the 
movement toward increasingly formal and specific means for re- 
solving institutional conflicts. Institutions with negotiated contracts 
represeiu one ejctreme among the range bf contemporar>^ solutions. 
In our noncontract sample, two other solutions are represented: 
those institutions that remain dependent upon tradition;il,~unformai- 
ized means of dealing with faculty-institution conflicts, and an in- 
termediately pos|ioned group of institutions that has not gone to the 
solution of negotiating formal procedures, but rather has adopted 
siMne of the practices common to the more formalized labor-manage- 
ment model. 

Virtually all institutions with negotiated contracts have formalized 
grievance procedures as part of the agreement. One exception oc- 
curred among the contracts analyzed fonCthis study. 

Among the control institutions! 64 reported having a grievance pro- 
cedure, while 4a reported having none. Obviously, there is a much 
lower probari>ility that a noncontract institution will have a griev- 
smcc prooSure^^^ n)0%) in effect than would be the case 

at a contract institution. 

« 

Institutions in the nonbargaining sector that had adopted formal 
grievance procedures tended to be larger, more frequently under the 
control of the state, more frequently located in the northeastern 
states, and more frequently offered either the baccalaureate or the 
doctorate as the highest degree than institutions that had not Adopted 
grievance procedures. 
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The control^ institutions having grievance procedures were com- 
pared to those pot having grievance procedures according to several 
gross institutional characteristics. First, the mean sjic in student en- 
rollment (h971 data) was computed for the structaftl unit covered by 
the procedure. Mean size of nongrievance procedure institutions was 
S,664 FTE students, whpe the mean size of control institutions with 
grievance procedures was 8,295 FTE students. Thus, among institu- 
tions that match those presently riegotialing or operating with a 
formal agreement, size appears to be an indicator of the formality 
with which conflict is handled. Units covered by grievance procedures 
are roughly. twice as large on the aveVage as those with no such 
procedure. ^ 

Table 14 compares the distribution of noncon tract institutions ac- 
cdtding to type of control and presence or absence of a grievance pro- 
cedure. \mon^ the public institutions, there is a clear tendency for 
^ state level control to be associated with the presence of fomal 
grievance mechanism. The assertion ^ains weight when type of in- 
stjtution is held constant. All purely local control cases and combined 
state and local control cases 'are community colleges. Incidence of 
formal grievance juachinery is plainly higher in the latter group, 
which has some element of state control. The purely state control 
cases are mixed as to type of institution (state colleges and uni- 
versities as well as community colleges), but the presence of state 
control is still more directly associated with presence of a formal 
grievance mechanism than is the case where only local control is 
present. The effects of size and other factors may be <?onfounding 
variables, but the data nevertheless offeit clear indications that state 
control alone is a deten^inant of formalized grievance processing. 

Among private institutions, of ^ich there are too few to generate 
any sort of powerful inference, sec^ilar versus church control appears 
to offer ^ potent break. It would appear from the data in this study 
that church-related institutions are less formal about managing 
faculty-institution conflict than their more secular counterparts. 

Table 14, Type of Control and Presence of a Grievance Procedure: 
Noncontract Institutions 



Tm of state/ 

riMMrol: Slate Local Local Indcip. Chnrch Total 

Pemntaie adopting ^ ^ ^^^^ 

formal Ifrievancc 62.2% ^.7% 50.0% 90.0% 35.5% 59.6% 
procedure 
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Table 15. Degree Level of Noncontract Institutions and Adoption 
of Formal Grievance Procedure 



HlftbcitDctrce 

Offcml:' Amoc. BA MA PhD \ Totel 

Percentage adopting \ 
fbrmal grievance 56.3% 83.3% 57.1% 77.8% 59.6% 

procedure \/ 



-\ 

Table 16, Location by Accrediting Region and Adoption of Formats 
Grievance Procedure: Noncontract Institutions 

J 

Accrcdltini New Middle North North 

RegkNi: England Atlantic Central South West West Total 

Percentage 
adopting 

formal 77.3% 70.0% 52.4% 50.0% ^54.5% 40.0% 59.6% 

grievance 

procedure 



Tabic 1 5 relates the highest institutional degree offered to presence 
or absence of a grievance procedure among the noncoHtract institu- 
tions. The results are rather paradoxical and somewhat difficult to 
interpret. The distribution of associate and master's degree granting 
institutions appears to be parallel, the distribution of baccalaureate 
\nd doctorate degree granting institutions appears parallel, and the 
patterns of these two pairs seem quite different. The baccalaureate- 
doctorate pair appears much more reliant upon formal grievance 
machinery than does the associate-master's pair. Source of control 
(public-private) seems not to be a potent confounding variable. 
Baccalaureaic Institutions are almost all private, master's institutions 
almost all public, and doctorate institutions are about evenly split. 
Associate institutions are virtually all public. Hypothetically, the 
common thread running through th^ baccalaureate-doctorate pair is 
the arts and science presence, which is not sp closely present in thc^ 
associate-master's pair. We tan expect increasing formality of conflict 
resolution as faculty become more heterogenous and as they become 
more responsive to universal norms. Especially interesting in these 
distributions is that unionization, the sine qua non of secular forma- 
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liiadon of rtlationships and procedures, is heaviest among associate 
and master s degree granting institutions. 

The first iwssibilily is to suggest there is a closer matching of bar- 
gaining institutions with control institutions on the baccalaureate- 
doctorate pair, and that our control sample for this pair is un- 
representative of the general population and more nearly 
tive of the organTzed institutions. This explanation has credence. Ihe 
few organized institutions in the baccalaureate-doctorate segment of 
higher education arc distributed quite randomly 'and are easily 
matched by similar, unorganized institutions. The organized associate- 
master s institutions, however, tend to accumulate within a few states 
and matching them frequently led across stale lines. This explanation 
suggests caution should be used in interpreting these results. 

Some previous work (Dunham 1969) suggesu an emphasis on con- 
ventional and conservative values among constituents of the master s 
level public institutions. Jencks and Riesman (1968) contended that 
associate level institutions, as "anti-university colleges," cxphcitly 
embraced the values of localism, anti-intelkctualism, and protection 
of community values agajnst the meritocratic tidal wave. It is at least 
possible that the cosmopolitanism ami professionalism embraced by 
the arts and science faculties demand both formalistic and universal- 
istic rules and simultaneously the rejection of "unionism" as the route 
for attaining them. 

The community college' population represents the most "organised" 
segment of higher education, but our contfol sample of community 
colleges is of the various types least like the bargaining population, 
as measured by adoption of formal grievance machinery, ^ther one 
must accept the fallibility of the matching process or community col- 
leges apparently represent a wider range of organizational adapUtion 
than do other types of institutions. 

Table 16 profiles the presence or absence of formal grievance pro- 
cedures in noncontract institutions by accrediting region. Column 
totals Tn this table arc fairly accurate representations of the distribu- 
tion of collective bargaining activity across the nation, which sup- 
ports the basic integrity of the matching procedure on this variable. 
Clearly the trend to adopt formalized faculty-institution relations is 
most marked in the northeast quadrant of the United States. Non- 
contract institutions in both the New England and Middle Atlantic 
accrcfliting regions are much more likely than noncontract institu- 
tion in other rtgions to adopt fonnal procedures. It is in these areas 
(most notably New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Massa- 
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chusctts) where union activity among faculty has been especially 
strong. The North Central area represents more variance among 
states in level of union activity, with big labor states such as Michigan 
and Illinois being tar advanced down the bargaining route but with 
other slates such as Indiana and Ohio lagging behind. Our profile 
seems to reflect this.intraregion variance, in that the control institu- 
tions .ymply do not **niatch ' the organized f)opuiation as well. 

Impact of Collective Bargaining on Conflict Management Practice 

Use of the grievance procedure, however measured, is greater in 
the bargaining sector than in those nonbargaining imtitutions that 
have adopted formal grievance resohition rnachineiy. 

Our survey produced 16 matched pairs of institutions for which 
reliable and complete data concerning grievance processing were 
available. One member of each pair was operating with a contract, 
while the other had a grievance procedure but was not in a bargain- 
ing relationship with faculty. The final size of this sample was af- 
fected by two important constraints: (1) nearly one half pi the non- 
contract sample did not have grievance procedures to Begin with; 
and (2) of those institutions that did have grievance procedures, re- 
liable data on grievance processing was hard to find. 

The 16 contract institutions reported a total of 272 grievances filed 
while the 16 noncontract matched institutions reported a total of 153 
grievances. This was an average of 17 0 per contract institution and . 
9.56 per control institution. Using other estimates of the levels of 
grievance processing in the bargaining and nonbargaining sectors, we 
concluded that the level of grievances filed ranged from two to five 
times higher where a collective bargaining agreement was in effect. 
These other estimates accepted some data of ouestionable reliability 
and dispensed with the controls for instittitional characteristics used 
earlier. It is clear that whatever measures are employed the level of 
grievance processing appears to be considerably greater in the bar- 
gaining sector. ' 

The same trend appeare^d when we measured data for appeals 
filed. The base figiire was the number of step one decisions appealed 
to any higher level. Seventeen matched pairs reported reliable data, 
yielding totals of 145 appeals among contract institutions and 22 ap- 
peals among control institutions. Appeals per institutio n totalled 
8,53 for the contract group and 1.29 for the control group. Other 
estimates led to the conclusion that appeals activity ranged between 
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6.5 and 8.5 times as high in the bargaining sector as in the non- 
bairgaining sector. 

Slate Lawi and Faculty ■Imtilution Conflict Raolution 

State leghlation eunenth in effert slructwes facultyinsHiutton in 
a wide variety of ways. !n many cases specific parts of the legislation 
directly structure procedure for handling faculty-institution conflict. 

Three basic models characterize the states in their statutory ap- 
proach to the regulation of faculty-institution relations. Nearly half 
the states provide for public eraplo>ee bargaining in such a way as to 
include college and university faculty. These laws vary with respect 
to the way in which they structure grievance processing and other 
aspects of conflict resolution. Some* are silent, some mandate grie- 
vance procedures as a subject for negotiation, and others make it 
more explicit as to precisely how conflicts will be handled under 
negotiated yigreements. Secondly, a small but growing number of 
states hayf either legislaied.procedures by which faculty and institu- 
tions must resolve certain kinds ot disputes or have provided for dis- 
pute xesolution throi»gh state-level atlministrative regulations. Finalh. 
a large but shrinking number of states ieaive faculty-institution rela- 
tions to the individual institution s diKretion. 
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DItetiMKN) and Concliitlon 

/ , ■ 

policy imm mmttnm% iht' mmug^himi 0 '^.utiUy an^iJisaion t^U- 
lions Md ^uj^€%t ^mmmn for hmtt %tmh 

Gtner<t{ Conchmon^ 

The prci^nt Mmi\ h^^ aihtmt4 potVM C'Mhxtm' hmi^m- 

Ing dd^^ indmt «fem m make a sub'^iamiali d^t t^tncV in the mc«ha<is 
and proems, of conflkt r^^hnxon Dimnud in j^oJlegc^ ami univt^* 
*Mm Tighter, nme lmw%h n^ort^ acHemry. mote univets^tlHUc pr<^ 

.iuth?>my gmu'^r .nmJ ^utm excmial unsew aie more ft^^ 
quenrty prwideti PMmm of of iheW jpt iH^dtim v^ry. but 
grmance proce^lure more Irequentiv ti^<l^sn rhe b^rgaming sector 
than in the nonthirgaining ifector roller tne harganimg m manv 
wan 9Stm% to teprcMmi only «he begmning^ tuf ar ^ave ^iiovmg 

\Vhu chAractcrtm aigr«f^m<?nn m mllmiw hrngmiit^ imiiimmm 
also increasingly characterizes farultv t*niplavment rdaiionb pohfe m 
nonbsvgalning msufution* The ocular md more iiniveml pro^^ 
€«durai nile* of pufefhr hhot relaiionv fUre graduaUv being appUrd in 
the academic <mieKi Tim appticaiion Im proceeded unevenly, 
ihough, and important thfCerenco can be wogra^i^d amc^ng varioa*^ 
"iectoti ol ri|e ^^llcge and imivet^iiy %^Mmn 

The bargjaining y^aot hm made grea,» $ujdes m i'^s accjepiance^of 
procedurally lighter niles for factJi!j> mfnuunon relations irhan ii% 
nonbargalning counterpartv While ihe formal grievance pr^edure b 
always a part i>f a negotiafed agreement it only pt^nt at between 
one-hnK and two-thirds of ri^e noncontract in^tituiiom matched for 
<heir ^imihmty to bai^jaimttg in^titu$k>m Reliance on binding ar^ 
t?itration « more common. n the uilUngnei^i of the pattfe!^ 
especially facuUy and their tmion^^-to submit disputes to .^rbitra^ 
ion= Stmilarly^nnlonired imutution'% found faculty and union*^ ming 
the grievance procedure and appealing through m 1r*eH mom often 
than nonunioniied imtitmioni There i> le** peti tt^Sew, fevter |oini 
lacuUy^dmlnNratsve review ^tep^ (ant^ ^0 presumably u more ad 
venary, Icvi muiuallf renjfeijM^tf process), and a generaUv more formal 
procedure under collect ive b ij^aining agtei^nent^ 
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Gnevancr punrdxnes and nmilar conflict management mechanisms 
mil neither luie an imtiiulion of (onfltct nor handle dll of the issues 
that divide a tarn pus. 

Two trains of thouftlu lead us to this conclusion and its corrolary 
(jiiCMiun, How can an in^^titution deal with conflicts and issues that 
lie outride the stop<» of a grievan(e procedure? First, tontrart grie- 
vance pnxedines are usuallv restricted with respect to the scope of 
issites that are gnevahle, INuaUv tiiese issues fall within a narrow 
range ObviouNh, a campus w^ill have to deal with a much wider scope 
of problems than ihe ''terms and conditions of emplovment" or "ap- 
plication of the ctmiiaci " So once a collective bargaining agreement 
and its grievance puxeduie aie in place, one cannot and should not 
assume that thev contain the vehicles for resolving basic issues that 
wi!i cottfront an institution. 

Second, grievance procedures are fimdamentally oriented to pro- 
viding redrew lor indivichials. 1 hev provide avenues for corrective 
applkation of the contract in s|K?cifi( cases, which are restricted as 
to facts, time. [>lacc\ and parties. I hey do not and cannot provide for 
the refotmulaticm of i>olifv, the restructuring of tlie organization, or 
the teallocation of basic values, whicli are essential in resolving many 
conflicts in academic institutions. 

.Sex while a grievanr procedure may become the vehicle for a wide 
range of unresolved conflict, it seems clear that noncontractual issues 
will have to Ix* handled via altei native mechanisms. The integrity of 
campif-* (>^gani^alion will depend in part on the separation of issues 
and delegation of problem solving to appropriate forums. 

Griexfance piocedure.s and similar mechanisms should rely on low- 
leveh informal resolution xvherever possible, but this approach will 
create organizational problems that must be recognized. 

No fully standardi?ed grievance procedure exists by which to model 
other procedures, but: informal resolution of issues at the lowest pos- 
sible level is ^s close to a universal principle as seems to exist in 
current practice. Who talks with whom under what conditions during 
this process apparently is not important. The lowest level at which 
resolution can take place is plainly the level at which resolution is 
simplest, least costly, least formal, and lowest in precedential value. 

The problem'v of low-level resolution lie essentially with incon- 
sistencies across cases. In areas where no norms exist to re5olve dif- 
ferences* the parties may reach compromises based on relative power 
positions rather tlian on principle. An organization can awaken sud- 
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denly lo find iu practices have evolved with considfrablc variaUons 
under the lowest level principle of conflict management. This, of 
^ course, is where appeals become cruc*l: resolving differences among 
various line departmenu in iheir handling of specific kinds of castti. 

It may be that under a contract or more traditional arrangement 
an insutuiion will not have sufficient feedback from lowlevel coti- 
fidential discussions to be aware of such conflicts. Thus, a moni- 
toring systems of some kind seems appropriate in the absence of a 
more positive articulation of policies and norms. DcfacU) policy 
decisions may emerge from a decentraliied, compromise«orientcd 
decision system that later bind the institution or iU faculty to 
^lution^ thai aff^ wrong or inequiuble from either point of view. 
A systematic filing of low level decisions therefore seems essen- 
tial to both parties, especially where policy guidance is not available 
for given decisions. A number of thc'^cvicwed procedures seem to 
handle this problem by making the lowest level a two-phase step. 
Informal agreement is the first approach, but if thr parties cannot 
reach a resolution the matter is reduced to writing and thi? conflict 
thus opened to further appellate review with issues I^NI positions 
clearly and permanently stated 

Df5jgnmg the appeals process requiresjffi'ntton to several im- 
porianl questions; (a) the place of peer review, (bl the numSer of 
iteps needed, and (c) the nature of top-level admmistrator involve- 
ment, 

A prime factor in keeping a social system in a stable and peace* 
ful state lies in the ability of its institutions to absorb and resolve 
conflict on a continuing, issuc»by-issue basis. Accordingly, any me« 
chanism designed to control conflict should be straightforward 
enough to yield prompt and. effective sioluiions to individual prob- 
-lems. 

Overly complex procedures will almost certainly muU in the 
stifling of important issues in xinrespon^ivc mechanisms. While such 
procedures may be designed with a snrupulpu^ fairness* they may also 
insure a continuously boiling pot of dissatisfaction When redres^^ 
becomes too difficsiU to obtain through the established proccdura, 
the svstem faces outbursts of conflict that may be commensurate with 
the degree of blockage in the institutions designed to manage or re- 
solve conflict. 

Jus* as certainly, the first levei of 4 grievaiui procedure— usually 
between a faculty jpeml>er and his immediate supervisor-^jay uUi- 
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tintud \m^.imm^ ptoim% thiougfj whuh facuhy atuf their emplovers 
ret«Ji a vertex of seniporary workurg *igteehtents over the meaning of 
the rule> Ciearlv. v^here 7he taks <an onh l>e changed through the 
folktiive bargaunng prmw th< arguments are Mronger for faculty 
imum) involvement rn tlte grievante rcsohiHon at tlm lowest levels 
However, as long as there are otfier legiiiimau' instruments of policy 
change, facidtv preNumahh be nivoHe<l in whatever legislative 
prtKess follows im{X)nan« disputes and tiien resolution or nonre^lu 
IKMJ Thus, ihv afgumin^ifor nmw uu\?^ure of facuhv involvement 
in the review 0t grtevance> uem ■•^trunger ivhere collectne bargain- 
ing ;tgreeitientN are in forte, 

CferisideriiWe'^ exnts for building m some kmd of se- 

leifive faudtv levtew where tnnfUu teMoluuon prcKedures are general, 
and where the hsues tlm might be brought into such procedures may 
involve judgments a}>tnu faculty tom|K*^ente or performance or other 
substantive mm\ ifiat uotdd retpnre imn asscssmeni Thus, av issues 
anse there ought Ih^ a uhs in <a^e review of the need for peer review 
at <sne or more steps 
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within the system. T(ujn. some kind of selective invo^ement of 
faculty should jjrobably be schedulctl. The selectivity would be with 
respect to issues as well as with respect to level of involvement. 

Grirvance procedures and due process mechanisms are based on 
different assumptions. Therefore, trying to make either kind of 
mechanism do double duty will short-circuit the purposes of both. 

Grievance procedures are designed to keep policies, agreements, and 
rules in working order as long as they are in force. They are created 
to give some kind of redress to individuals who allege unfair ap- 
plication or misinterpretation of agreements already in force. Due 
process procedures are designed rlfot to interpret policy but to protect 
individuals when the institution moves to deprive them of liberty or 
property (privileges, contract rights, etc.). The grievance procedure 
provide* retrospective review of some act. The due process procedure 
provides review before the action is taken.- Redress or adjustment is 
the goal'^ the grievance procedure. Fairness is the goal of the due 
process mechanism. 

Technically, the grievance procedure is broader and, in fact, sub- 
sumes the due process structure. If an alleged errbr occurs in the due 
process phase, a faculty member would presumably use the grievance 
procedure to obtain redress. At the same time, the grievance pro- 
cedure is designed to handle the broad range of everyday goverfiance 
and personnel matters that proi*e confK«it. Dufc process is normally 
available only in rare circumstances where a full adversary procfed- 
ing is essential to protect both .constitutional and equity rights of 
faculty faced with severe penalties. Grievance procedures cannot pro- 
vide the essential fairness in these cases, nor can due process pro- 
cedures provide the swift and continuous adjustment of policies to 
the daily contests marking academic life. Thus, strong arguments exist 
for keeping the two kinds of procedures separate and distinct. 

In the case of a bargaining agreement, we have noted that bar- 
gaining agents frequently have rights distinct from the rights of in- 
dividual faculty members in the prorossing of grievances. Important 
questions can be raised with respect to the exact nature of these 
rights. ' / . 

Most procedures give the agent a right to appeal grievances, to in- 
voke arbitration, to be informed of all decisions, and similar Qghts. 
» In some cases, the initiative is removed from the individual faculty 
member, leaving his interests solely in the hands of a third party. 
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There is clearly the danger in some loosely ^structured grievance 
mechanisms that individual bargaining agents might turn the process 
into a pursuit of their own self-interests. Whether the union grie- 
vance resolution as a grandstand play for membership or whether it 
is more conservative in the interest of winning important contests of 
principle will depend on many factors. 

On the other hand, the advantages of including a bargaining agent 
or other faculty representative in grievance resolution ire clear. 
Understandings can be reached between the two sides on ilsues of 
principle at relatively early stages and expensive confrontations can 
be avoided. Individual faculty will inevitably lose some power with 
the intervention of a ihird party, but they will presumably gain 
consistency in the application of institutional policies and in collective 
support of legitimate grievances. tt_ 

Arbitration of grievances may be carefully circumscribed so that it 
pose^ no threat to institutional autonomy or academic standards. 

The introduction of binding arbitration to faculty^institution con- 
flict resolution has been a particularly threatening matter. It need not 
be, however. The crux of the matter lies in the latitude given to the 
''arbitrator in the beginnings Many agrcement?i carefully circumscribe 
• the arbitrator's powers to procedural matters only: He is specifically 
prohibited from altering or adding to the agreement in other cases. 
And in some cases he has advisory powers only. While the arbitra-^. 
tor's role may be structured by state law, it is usually well within the 
power of the parties to agree to a narrow function for an arbitrator 
It is also possible to avoid arbitration of gricvatic^s and the un- 
desirable effects of outside intervention generally by reaching agree- 
ments that are sufficiently plain, specific, and comprehensive in 
language so as to eliminate the need for outside interpretation. Sim- 
ilarly, as long as the parties are able to confer in good faith over tl^ 
meaning of agreements, policies, and practices, they can llieoretkaliy 
reach satisfying compromises with one another well bcitore the arbitra- 
tion stage. Finally, as long as the two sides live within yie letter and 
spirit of mutually agreed to policies, no arbitrator will have the 
ability to impose or enforce alien standards on the academic com- 
munity. 

Needed Research 

There arc two basic lines of re^arch diat need lo be pursued. In 
the broadest sense, continuing *5iudy is needed of tlie way in which 
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different approaches to conflict managemeni succeed or fail in en- 
hancing campus siabiliiy and cdiicalional effecUvcne**. Where we 
have.allempied to show the %truciural differences between conflict 
maoagement under collective bargaining and under more traditional 
arrangement^^t intensive analyu^ of the process h due at this stage. 

'^The focu* of future renearch should emphasiie scvml key points. 
?ir$t, the prevalence of informal resolution as the prime element in 
the mechani&ms that have been reviewed i^hould be studied, Wlio 
taljb with whom about what at this level and how much is resolved 
through what kinds of agrcemenfc^ needs a thorough descriptive 
treatment. ' ^ 

Second, an anlysis of the issues that generate conflict needs to be 
undertaken. What tlie nature of persistent discontent reflects may, 
when studied across institutions, lead to a better sense of the kinds of 
bask structural reform in academic institutions that would release 
human potential for more effective goal accomplishment. 

Third, the role of external pattse^ or autliorities in dispute resolu- 
tion should be tlescrilied. U is flear that unions, arbitrators, rmedia- 
tort, and the courts are all increasingly taking roles in the settlement 
of campus conflict. Wfiile we know that ilicy are invohtrd, little is 
known about the roles played or the impact of these outside agents. 

Fourth, assessment of the elticiency of existing procedures is need* 
o ed. One of the important qualities of an effective conflict manage- 
ment mechanism is its ability to handle cases and issues promptly by 
yielding both fair judgments and swift adjusimcnt of the conflicting 
interest.^. Specitic attention should be p*ud to the elements of exist- 
ing mechanisms '^^lat either block or facilitate resolution, and to the 
response of grievants to the treatment afforded than under the pro- 
cesses employed. 

The second major line of research is distinctive for its empfiasis on 
^^longitudinal analysis. We have attempted a one-shot descriptive study* 
and the foreseeable future will no doubt bring more of such studies 
Nothing guarantees consistency in the design of iliese studies, and it 
takes little imafpnatio.* to project the status ^oC research on conflict 
management a few years ahead and timl a frustrating lack of syste- 
matic observation and anahsis Consequently, it seems imi)erative to 
begin promptly a longitudinal study Xot only are we presently ex- 
periencing the early stages of new modes of conflict resoUition in 
higher education, but we will tilt^mately need more systematic 
knowletlge than is presently available if we are to develop more 
sophisticated ways of handling disputes, Conururtion of baseline itv 
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formation in the present context will be particularly valuable if we 
can ultimately use it for later adaptations. 

It is essential in this cont?)i:vt that institutions muuitor their own 
conflict resolution processes, ^ur work has uncovered an alarming 
lack of institutional recordkeeping, which simply means that both 
those institutions and the broaijler academic community will be de- 
nied the opportunity to learn frAm the past. It is urged, accordingly, 
tliat formal recordkeeping system\ be developed wherever possible so 
that later systematic studies migl\t benefit from the' availability of 
clear and valid sources of information. 

\ 

• ' \ 

\ 
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proval Between the Gogebic Corrvmunity College Board af Trustees 
and the Michigan Association of Higher Education, CfOgebic Com- 
munity College District. MF-$0.76; HC-IK78. 22p. 

ED 087 270 

, Lincoln Univ,, Pa. Agreement Between Lincoln University of the 
Commonwealth System of Higher Education and the I in coin Uni" 
versiiy Chapter of ttie American Association of University Pro- 
fessors rLUC'AAUF'l MF-$0.76; HC^lwH. 23p. ^ 

ED 087 2f71 

Washtenaw Community ColK, Ann Arbor, Mich, Agreement: Wash- 
tenaw Community College Board of Trustees and Washtenaw 
Community College Education Association 1^7]-73. AlF-$0.76; HC- 
18.52. 71p. 

ED 087 272 

Moraine Valley Community College, Palos Hills; lU. Agreement Be* 
tween the Bjoari of jhnior College District No. 524, County of 
Cook and State of Illinois and the Moraine Valley Faculty Asso- 
ciation, A Chapter of the Cook County College Teachers Union. 
MF.|0.76; HC«$2.15. 28p, 

ED 087 275 

Morton Coll., Cicero^ 111. Agreement Between the Morton College 
Council, Local 571, A.F.T. and the Board of Junior College D15- 
\ irict 527 Cook County, Illinois, September 7, 1971'Augmt 31, 1973. 
' MF40.76; HC-$2.15, 44p. 

ED 087 274 

WiHiamsport Area Community Coll, Pa. Agreement Between the 
• WiHiamsport Area Community ^ColUgc and Wiltiamsport Area 
Community College Education Association for the 1972-1973 Aca- 
demic Year. MF-$0.76; HC $1.78. 18p. 

ED 087 275 

Scheiiect^dy County Community Coll., Schenectady, N.Y. Agreement 
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Betue^n the Count, of Sehmfrtaih and (h^ SrhmeclMv Cnm^ 
muniiy College fmnk^' Anwmiwn Commg ihe immd Imm 
nepitmhtf ! , m2 Auumi Mf $07ft. Hf:S2i5 Up 

ED 087 m 

Seattle Ckramunuy CM . Washington Conmn and A^rfnmn Be 
tween Ow Boatd of Ttmifn nf ^^faidr Commumtv College^ Cmn^ 
mumty Colh^^e DiMua So of Wmhingion and !he Smitk 

ED 087 277 

Saini C\m C.vS^nty Communu^ (k)!! . Vmi Ihitm,, Midi Agwmmi 
Between the Bmtd of TtuMen ol ihr $t C'Um Cmmly Commnmm- 
Cniltg^ 0f the Comm of St Chit mtd iht Sl Clmr Cmrm €om- 
munm Volkg** Dnma of $hr M^ihi%an A\ui-nrdmn lo^t Highfif 
Edmutwn MF $0 7h HCS^m I Hp 

ED 087 Zn 

Lake Land Coll . Ummn. Ill Ptofes^mmt Nf gammon A^e^mmt 
Btimen ihe Bom d of Ttmim nf innwf CoUfge DiUna $17 md 
fhe Lake iMd JFaruhy AnmmUon UfmM. HC$l 78, 7p 

ED 087 279 

Lumnt ComtifA:^m^'''mm (Ml. \%Mkn t^m^ A^eenmu Br- 
tmeen Lutemf* Cmmts^ Cammunm tMlfg^' and lamme Coumif 

ED 087 822 

S.mmx Comnuiniiv Orfl . umkn Cm. % V The fa^nU^. Handbmk 
Agfeemmi Beuci'i^-n ih' Cnmiv d| Namu and tmmmmt%- 

ED 087 32^ 

Samr Johns Vmv. pnmut 'I^V Aji^^^^'^^ma BeU^em ly-^ Adrntm^y 
tmimn of Si If^fti*/^. Vmv^^^^r,'^. Xiu- Tm^ ami ihf M pwhn^*'^ Chip 

A^mrmUm o.^ St JMm^. r'.^nr^?"-:sn/ MFP,76, HCISi^^ Hp 
ED «7 324 

the Bnatd o| /ira^^r^* Dnuhe^--: f'mtm^^^mv €Mkgr md fte' 
1% f^t iMI^-^h^-'-^i HC.%^1S 

m 
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ED 087 32& X 
¥m VAlIe^yieiimKal . Appkton. Wi^ fox Vmier Tn^chmeat 
{muimt ilmwm t JitiuTtn VmaUtimHl. TethnuaL and Adult Edn- 
fuUmn ..V^^. and l*n JWhnia-tl hntuuu Fnttdiy 

tD mi 52T 

Cumbetknni (>^mH% ('fdkg^^ Bomd m Txu^u-^s and liw Cumber- 
land Cmmt. i'lJl^- s'^i^^an MI« $U7tK HG$2J5. 33p 

Ei> my »2h ' ; 

Bihimon^ i'Ammnmn Oj\l. Md M^mmdndum of Vjidetsianding 
BHwrm thf' Ihjmd id Ti^isir *-^. nt th* Lmnmumtv (Mlvg(' of Balti 
mmf* mid ihr- CmnvmH^ii . f oi BnUimot^^ FmuUv Fedrra- 

lion. Ltiml i^m^ AIT. At I CIO hton^^h June MF-SOTe: 

ED 0^7 VI9 

BriK>kl\j) PoKwhtni Inst , S Y Pf)hit**hmf Insiuuu^ o! Biookhn 
AgteemfvA tChP^T^f Mf«$0.7*». HtM;2 17p, 

ED m 3% 

lake Couruv (kill, Grair^iake, III Ag^remmt Beluren Boaid 

01 Junior f>;dU'g^ Di^turl So. 5?2 Cmmlv of iMke und Slate of 
lUtnois m^d Ctdlvgp al hake Votmix Loeai ("ntied Ptofesstom Asr^ 

Ikavtr Couiuv (^ommunstN College, ^^onaca, Pa. Apremenl Belween 
Commumi\ OdU*^^ of Bmi^er Couniv and Cotftmuntty College of 
Bmver Counly Soitm of the Fatnliv tFSEA/NEA}. Septnnber I, ' 

m2 m August im. mf-$()76: hc $2.15. nop. " 

ED 087 352 \ 
Middteex Coumv ihll . Edison. N J Agierment Between the Board 
Of Ttmlee^ of Middltrsex Couniy Collegf" and lhc Faculty Organh 
miwn of Middlesex Counix College Lo* al 1940, (AFL'C10)J972^ 
74 MF40 76. HC:.$2 i5 Wp. 

ED 087 33S 

$mc Vniv. nt New York. Alban>. ^igreehtent Between the State of 
Neu.* York and l^tf Senme Profesuonal Anociation. MF-$0.76; HC- 
|2 15 28p 
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ED 087 S34 I ' • | 

Pennsylvania Stat^ Governor's Officej, Harrisburg Collective Bargain- 
ing A^temcnt. I Association of Pennsylvania State College and Uni- 

illigpi/}' FacultiL — Pennsylvania Association for Higher Educa- 
tion (APSCUPjfPAHE). Commo7iwealth of Pa., November 2, 1971 
August 31^197^. MF.$0.76; HC-$3.52. 56p. 

ED 087 SS6 I 

Milwaukee Arc^ Technical Coll., Wise. Agreement Between the Dis- 
trict 9 Area hoard of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
and the American Federation of Teachers Local 212/ WFT, AFL- 
CIO, JanuaA h 1972-Jtine 30, 1973, MF-$0.76; HC.$2.I5. 28p. 

ED 087 SS7 ^ « 

Allegheny County Community Coll., Pittsburgh, Pa. Collective Bar- 
gaining Agreement Between the Community College of Alleg/.eny 
- County ana the American federation of Teachers. Local 2067 
AFL-CIO. October 1, 1972 through August 31, 1974. MF-$0.76; 
HC.$2.15. Mp. 

ED 087 3S8 I 

Fulton^Montgomery Community Coll., Johnslown, N.Y, Negotiated 
Agreement Between Fulton Association of College Educators and 
the Board of Trustees of Fulton-Montgomery Community College, 
MF $0.76; HC-12.15. 33p. 

ED 087 339 

Bergen Community Coll., Paramus, N.J. Agreement Between Bergen 
Community College FqLCulty Association and Bergen Community 
College Board of^ Trustees July 1, 1973-June 30, 1976. MF.$0.76; 
HC-53.52. 52p. 

ED 087 340 

Bucks County Community Coll., Newtown, Pa. Agreement Between 
Bucks County Community College and Bucks County Community 
College Federation of Teachers Local 2238, American Federation 
of Teachers AFL-CIO 1973-75. MF-$0.76; HC-$2.15. 32p. 

ED, 087 341 . 

Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. Agreement 
Between Central Michigan University and Central Michigan Uni- 
versity District of Michigan Association of Higher Education, MF- ^ 
$0.76; HC-$1.78. 24p. 
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ED 087 542 

Glen Oaks Communiiy Coth OnirevtUe, Mich Agtremenl Belween 
the fatuity Senatf^ and Bomd of TtuUea 0/ Glev Oah Com 
munity CoUegr, /^>?1f 7^MF S0 7(h H(: $2F> 

ED 087 345 

BurUngiofi Count y ( oH . PemtK^rton. X ] (Udkftive Agrt'tment by 
and Beiwem the Board of Ttmief^ of the Burlmglon CounSy 

$0.7B: HCH 72'<K)p 

f 

ED 087 545 

Erie Cldmnumhv Coll hniUtUh N.V ColWine Batgaimnf^ ^W^^ 
meni B\ and BHwem tht^ Cmmx% of Eyu* and ^he FaKtiUy ffdeta 
mn of Fjw Commuml\ Odl^g^ MV%(^n^ UC^2B idp 

ED 546 

l)eWw^irf Vnh , Newark. Calhuine Bangmnmg Agteemmi Ummutv 
of Ddaumf* and Amr'tsam As\otmiwn of Pnwrmiv Ptolewn% 
Univftsiiv of ndaumr Uiapm MF 1076a HC$I78 Hp 

ED 087 347 

W*4yne State l^niv , Deiron, SUih Aff^'mmt Bnti^m Warn*" Siu!^ 
f "nuwiilv ^nd ttw Warn** hlatv (hupenkv Chaptet of the Ametv 
ran Aiionatwn of f^iw^av Pwie'.^m^ HC-S^iil %p 

ED Oft7 m ' / 

Sauk Valley Ck)Jl . Dixon, III Comta^mal Agreement jReimen !he 
Board of lunwn College Dnitui NoMm md Sauk Valky Colkgr 
Faruhy As\0(mUon Mt$0 76. nt.'%2V^ 47p 

ED ()B7 m 

Hawaii I'juva Honohihi Ptmpmfd dgnffrnfrU RfHttm the tfau-mi 
ffdnalion t>l CoUfgc T'f.vtm'. and At Vmv(i<',Uv nl Haivm 
!m. MF.$076. HOIS.fil. lip 

ED 087 352 

faculty Friietalmn Sgiennfm \mdfifei^i, nn Mm-i t'mtftatv MF- 
10 76. HC t2 l*» 2<H» 

ED 088 505 

OAUtml Vim. Rtnlmwi. Mjffs, f-aniUi A^tn'mmt.. i<*7'2'i'^7^ 0-sk- 
Imd t'hminmv MHir;»>, HC-ISHl 
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ED 088 106 

B«U«\aie Are^ CoH . Ill A Mfmmmdum of Undmimdmg Between 
the Bmtd ol Ttmirr^ and fmidlv of Qellevtlk Arm College , Dh- 

ED 088 m 

New Yotk ISit of Tech , OW Watburv ARwmeni BeLmeen Nem 
York fmimtlf o! Tfthnohgy md Countil of MetropolHmi and 
Old Weiibuiy CfmUtf'n, Ammfan Aimwuon of Unwemty Pro- 

ED 088 35 1 , 

Bmtoo Coll , Agtftmmi RtHmen (he Board of Trustees 
t)l ^faicCoUegei md the Bmlmi Slate Cottegf F«<t||^' Fedemtionr 
Amtrtmn FfdemUon of Tm(het% Imal Wr, AFL CJO (April 3, 

ED m mi 

R«tH''tA l^nsver^Mv Pmpaml dgrfi^rnem — 1972 197^ Rtilgen Jta- 
^uhvsnd V»m>etH('. MFm7fi. HO$l,78, I2p, 

ED iOI m 

Eaaern Muhsgan Vim , Yp^ilanti Apeemenl Between Bntern Mich- 
sgm Ifnm'Hti' md tht F,miem Mirhigm Chapter of the Ameri- 
mn A^mmStm «} r'mtmulv Pmi'^%%on, December l'^?'f JvIF-$0,76; 

ED IOI 610 

AMpUt l'ni% . Garden Cm. N Y, CoUectwe Bargmnmg Agreement 
B\ md Betueen ih-^ Admmnlratwn &f Adelphi Unwersily and 
Adeiphi I'mvefistv CJmpler, Amemun A$maatwn of UnwersUy 
Ptofenm'- MF-W76: H< $1 78. 24?- 

ED 101 m\ , 

Woff<",tM Stat*? mi. ^fass Agteemml Between tfie Board of 
Tntsuei of Smte College', md the W<»(e<itet Stale College Faculty 
Fedetiumn, Local 2(i70j Amentan lederation of Teachers, API 

cm- M J- 1076 n<;-$ftyH n^p 
m \m 642 

M^^5achu^«st% Coll of Art. Boston Agreemm Between Board of 
Tnnteei tjl State (Udlegp^. and MmstwhmelH College of Art Fandly 
federmon Imal 20^7, Ammtnn Federnlum of Teachers, AFL- 
Cm MF.|ti76. m 62p. 
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£D 102 888 

Wagner College, Staten Island, N.Y. Agreement Between Wagner 
College and the Wagner College Chapter of the American Asso- 
nation of University Professors. MF-,t0.76; HC-13.52. 72p. ^ 

ED 102 889 

liOwell State Coll., Mass. Agreement Between the Board of Trustees 
of State Colleges of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the 
Lowell State Colhge Faculty Federation AFT Local 2174 AFL^ 
CIO. MF-$0.76; HC-$2.15. 44p. 

ED 102 890 

Rider Coll., Trenton, N.J. Agreement 1974-1976 Between Rider Col 
lege and the Rider College Chapter of the American Association 
of University Professors. MF-$0.76; HC-13.61. 66p. 

ED 102 897 

New' York. Agreement Between the State of New York and United 
University Professions Jnc, MF-$0.76; HC-f3.61, 65p. 

ED 102. 899 

Rhode Island Coll!, Providence. Agreement Between Rhode Island 
Board of Regents and Rhode Island College Ch)ip^ American 
Federation of Teachers AFL CIO, Local No. i€l9, 1974^75. iCfF- 
10.76; HC-$3.61. 60p. 

ED 102 902 

Saginaw Va^ey Coll., University Center, "^fich. Contract Between 
Saginaw Valley College and Saginaw J^alley College Faculty Asso- 



Franklyn Pierce Coll., Rindge, N.H. Agreement Between Franklin 
Pierce College and Rindge Faculty Federation (AFT^. MF-$0.76; 
HC-$2.15. 50p. ^ 

ED 102 915 

Bryant Coll. of Business Administration, Smithfield, R.I. Agreement 
Between Bryant College of Business Administration and the Bryant 
Faculty Federation, Local 1769, American Federation of Teachers, 
AFLdO. MF.$0.76; HC-11.78. 25p, 

ED 102 925 , 
Michigan Sti^te Univ., East Lansing. Agreement ^Between Michigan 
State University and Lodge 141, Fraternal^rder of Police, Michi- 



ED 102 905 



ciation 1974-75. MF-$0.76j HC-$3.61 
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gan State University Division, July 1, 1974. MF.$0.76; HC-$3.6I. 
6Sp. 

102 929 

Monmouth Coll., West Long Branch, NJ. Agreement Between Mon- 
mouth College and the Faculty Association of Monmouth. College. 
MF.$0.76; HC-$5.61. 60p. v ♦ 

ED 103 068 

Macomb County Community Coll., Warren, Mich. Agreement Be-^ 
tween Board of Trustees of the Community College District of the 
County of Macomb and Macomb County Community College 
Faculty Organization: 1974-77. MF.|0J6; HC-$4.72. 90p. 

ED 104 190 

Michigan State Univ., East Lansing. Agreement Between Michigan 
State University and Local Union No. 1385 Affiliated with Michi- 
gan Council No. 7. AFSCME, AFLdO. MF $0.76; HC.$4.72. 78p. 

ED 104 ^91 . 

Michigan State Univ., East Lansing. A^eement Between Michigan 
State University and Local 347, A, C International Union of 
Operating Engineers. AFL^O. MF-10.76; HC-$?.71^ 66p. 

EB 104 192 

Michigan vState Univ., East Lansing. Agreement Between Michigan 
State University and Michigan State University Employees Asi^o- 
ciation, fuly 1, 1974-June 30, 1976. MF^|0.76; $3.71. B3p. 

ED 104 198 

Syracuse Univ., N.Y. Agreements Betxi^^een Syracuse University and 
Syracuse University Employees* Union, Local 200 of the General 
Sennet Emplc^ees* Inlernalwnal Union. MF-$0.76t H&$3.61. 68p. 

ED 104 194 

Dubuque Univ., Iowa. Contractual Agreement Between the Faculty 
Association of the College of Liberal Arts of the UniversUy of 
Dubuque and the Unixwrstty of Dubuque. MF-$0.76: HC$2,15. 
Sip- 

ED 104 199 , ' 

Niass. State Coll System. Boston. North Adams State College Instttu^ 
tional Setf^Evalualton Studv Report, Vol 2. Appendix J: Agree- 
ment Between the Board of Trustees of Siate Colleges and "^'orth 
Adams Stale College Assoc talion, Masu Appnulix 2: Agreement 
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Between the Board of Trustees of State Colleges an4 the North 
Adams State College Mark Hopkins Faculty Assoc — MTA/NEA. 
MF.$0.76; HC-$H.66. 204p. 

ED 104 202 , 

Jamestown Coll., N. Dak. Bargaining Agreement By and Between 
the Board of Trustees of Jamestown College and the Jamestown 
College Education Association. MF-10.76; HC-|1.78. 16p. 

I:D 104 205 , 

Regis Coll., Weston, Mass. Collective Bargaining Aigreement 1975-77 
Between Regis College and the Regis College Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of' University Professors, MF-$0.76; HC-|1.78. 18p. 

ED 104 207 

Bridgeport Univ., Conn. Collective Bargaining Aigreement By and 
Between University of Bridgeport and University of Bridgeport 
Chapter, American Association of University Professors. MF-$0.76; 
HC-$2.15. 46p. 

ED 104 217 

Mass. State ^Coll. System, Boston. Agreement Between Board of 
Trustees of State Colleges and the Fitchourg State College Educa- 
tion Association, May 28, 1974 to June 30, 1976. MF-$0.76; HC- 
§5.99. 124p. 

ED 104 260 

Fairleigh Dickinson Univ., Rutherford, ^,]. Agreement Between Fair- 
Icigh Dickinson University and Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Council of American Association of University Professors Chapters. 
September 1, '1974'August 31, 1976. MF-|0./b; HC.$8.62. 168p. 

£D 104 277 

Long Island Univ., Greenvale. N.Y., Ci W. Post Center. Agreement 
Between Long Island University ana^, the United Federation 'of 
College Teachers, Local 1460, American Federation of Teachers, 
AFL CIO. MF $0.76; HC-$3.6L 75p. 
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1974 R«por^ Still Availtbl* 



The "Benefits Crisis" in Higher Educauon 

Oscar T. Lenning * 

Proprieury Schools and Postsccondary Education 
David A. Trivett 

How Much Changtf for a Dollar? A l ook at Tuk HI 
Harold L. Hodgkimon 

fi^gher Education and the Steady State 
Larry L. Leslie and Howard fI Miller, /r 

The Personaliied Svi^tcm of Instruction: An Educati^l \It^mativ^ 
Robert Huskin 

FacLuy Workload: Facts, Myths and Coa^entsirv 
Harold E, Yuker 

Trends in Education for the Professions 
G. Lester Anderson 

Time Shortened Degrees 
Charles W. Meinert 

Private Colleges: Present Conditions and Future Frospevt^ / 
Carol Hermstadt Skulman 

CoU^ Trustees: A QuesuoiV cf LcgUsmacN 
/, L. Zwinglf ami WtUtam }\ Mii\uUf 



Copies of any o/ lh4 UiUs UfUfd jiKn* jr^ »itx*4;iKV h^r ^d.h f,^ -r^^d^^ 
orders wi<Vr $U> 
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